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appetite was gone 


“¢ HERE, you’ve set that but her i fas gone. 
iT pail on the dresser shelf Almost thirty years her husband 


again, right where I’ve 
told you not to more than a thou- 
sand times! Put it on the floor, 
where it belongs. Not there; 
over by the wood-box, so you’ll 
have room to spread a newspaper 
down first. Now just look behind 
you! Where did you get all that 
mud? I don’t see, unless you 
went and hunted for it, so you could trapes 
through it and bring it in here to make me 
more work wiping it up after you!’’ 

The woman paused for breath, and the 
man—patient Joel Bramhall—marched obe- 
diently over to the spot designated, and 
placed the pail as directed. 

He said no word until he saw his wife 
put on her glasses, and with a damp cloth 
in her hand go peering carefully along the 
way he had come. 

‘*Hadn’t you better get the magnifying- 
glass,’’ he said, jocosely, ‘‘for fear you may 
miss a grain of it, Nancy? Dirt that has to 
be hunted for at such close range, and with 
specs on, too, is hardly worth making such 
a fuss about, is it?’’ 

His wife looked at him reproachfully. 
‘Tt doesn’t make any difference whether 
it’s much or little,’’ she retorted. ‘‘You’re 
bound to bring in just so much, anyway, 
and there’s more than a dozen pieces of 
straw on the back of your coat now.’’ 

The husband reached behind him, and 
brushed away the offending bits of straw. 
His irate spouse broke forth afresh: 

**T do declare, Joel Bramhall! Why on 
earth couldn’t you go outdoors and brush off 
your dirt? Now I’ve got that to clean up 
after you. You ought to go live in the hog- 
pen; you’d be happy there.’’ 

‘*I’m not sure but I should, Nancy. I 
get kind of tired hearing you fret so much. 
Sometimes I’m almost sorry I had the 
kitchen floor painted. You weren’t quite 
so particular before that, seems tome. Any- 
way, the dirt didn’t show so plain.’’ 

‘*There now! Isn’t that just like a man! 
Perhaps it didn’t show so plain, but ’twas 
there all the same, and that’s just what 
you like, I suppose. ’’ 

Mrs. Bramhall looked at Joel for an 
instant, then turned and walked into the 
pantry, where she rattled the pans in what 
seemed to him a very unnecessary way. 

She was not an ill-tempered woman, and 
Joel knew that she would have taken up the 
cudgels in his defense most vigorously had 
any one else ventured to find a word of fault 
with him; but his easy ways jarred upon 
her so that she had gradually fallen into 
the habit of berating him for every offense 
against her wax-like neatness. 

They were middle-aged people now, and 
somehow her sharp words seemed to hurt 
the husband more than in the days when he 
was young, and he could turn them off with 
a laugh and a caress. 

One day there arrived a summons from 
their married daughter, twenty miles away, for 
‘*mother’’ to come and take charge of the house- 
hold and the new baby for a few weeks. 

Mrs. Bramhall packed her grip and departed 
at once. 

**Now, Joel,’’ she said, as she saw the stage 
appearing in the distance, ‘‘don’t forget to put 
a newspaper down on the floor when you feed 
the cat, and here’s the new mop behind the 
door. I don’t expect you’ll ever think to use it, 
though. The pies are on the hanging shelf 
down cellar, the cookies are in the second cake- 
box, and you’ll find the doughnuts in a stone 
jar in the cellarway. Such a mess of dishes as 
I shall have to wash when I get back! You'll 
be happy for at least a week, and maybe longer, 
Joel, for you can have all the dirt you want, and 
I expect you’ll take full advantage of your 
privileges. ’” 

She climbed into the stage, which was now 
at the door, and as it rolled out of the yard, 
she thrust her head from the window with the 
parting injunction, ‘‘Now don’t come in out of 
the plowed ground on to my clean bedroom 
carpet. ”” 

As the stage disappeared over the hill, Joel 
Bramhall gave vent to a low chuckle. 

“It’s the first time I ever was glad to see 
you go,’’ he said, ‘‘and it’ll probably be the 
last, but I’m going to work this very minute, 
and, Nancy, you shall see something that’ll 
delight your blessed old heart—perhaps,’’ he 
added, with a peculiar intonation on the last 
word. 

During the next few days he hammered and 
planed and sawed diligently, until at last one 
night he drew a long breath of delight, and 
said, gleefully, ‘‘“There, now she can come back 




















DRAWN BY MARGARET ECKERSON. 
HE SAW HIS WIFE PUT ON HER GLASSES, AND.. 
ALONG THE WAY HE HAD COME. 


any time she’s a mind to, and I’ll be mighty | 
| confronting her with his usual cheerful smile. 


glad to see her, too!’’ 

When the stage once more rolled up to the 
door, and Nancy Bramhall alighted, there were 
no signs of life about the house. 

She pushed open the door, and stood there 
in open-mouthed wonder at the sight which 
met her view. 

The kitchen floor was as spotless as it had 
been on the day of her departure. Not a dish 
awaited the cleansing process; not a speck of 
ashes marred the surface of the kitchen stove. 
She opened the bedroom door, end was still 
further bewildered at finding that the bed had 
not been disturbed. 

‘Is it possible he got lonesome and went to 
some of the neighbors to board ?’’ she muttered, 
as she went down the cellar stairs. 

But an examination of the doughnut jar and 
the cellar shelf proved beyond a doubt that Joel 
had not boarded with the neighbors, neither 
had her absence and his consequent loneliness 
materially affected his appetite, for the doughnut 
jar was empty, and only half a pie remained 
from the seven which she had left for his con- 
sumption. 

She bustled about the kitchen, got out the 
bread-board, and prepared supper, wondering 
meanwhile at the unexpected state of affairs. 
Then she waited. 

The clock struck six before she decided to 
blow the horn with which she had been 
accustomed to summon her husband from the 
field. 

She blew a long, shrill blast, and was re- 


warded a few moments thereafter by hearing | 


his step at the back door—then silence. After 


a few moments of 








impatient waiting she| 




















GO PEERING CAREFULLY 


opened the door with a jerk, and found him 


‘I’m glad you’ve come, Nancy,’’ he said, 
cordially. ‘‘It’s been powerful lonesome since 
you’ve been gone.’’ 

‘*Well, I’m glad to get back again, too. 
supper’s all ready.’’ 

But he made no movement toward coming in. 
Instead, he held out a tin pan, which hung by 
his side. 

‘*You can put my supper in here, Nancy,’’ 
he said. 

**Joel Bramhall, are you crazy?’’ exclaimed 
his wife. ‘‘I sha’n’t do any such thing. 
Why don’t you come in and eat, and not stand 
there like a tramp ?’’ 

‘‘Nancy, I’ve made an awful sight of work 
and trouble with my careless ways, and I’ve 
thought about it for a good while; so while you 
were gone I’ve fixed things so you won’t have 
me to wait on so much, You just give me my 
supper here, and you won’t have any dirt or | 
mud or straws to clean up after me if I don’t 
come in.’’ 

Mrs. Bramhall sat weakly down in a chair 
and fanned herself with her apron. 

***Twon’t hurt me now any more than it 
ever did to clean up after you,’’ she said, in a 
subdued kind of way. 

Reluctantly she took the pan which he held 
out, and stepping to the table, filled it gener- 
ously with the best of everything. Then with- 
out another word she handed it to him, and 
watched him as he walked away with it, | 
through the yard, across the lane, and into the | 
orchard, where he finally disappeared from | 
view. 

She sat down to the table and tried to eat, 


Your | 











had sat opposite to her at the 
little table, and now—where was 
he? She could not eat alone; she 
must know how Joel was faring. 
So, snatching her sunbonnet from 
its accustomed nail, she was soon 
following in his wake. 
As she reached the orchard the 
gleam of new shingles attracted 
her attention, and turning her steps thither, 
she saw that a small building had been 
erected, while just inside the open door sat 
her husband, serenely eating his supper 
from the pan. 

Some sudden movement of hers drew his 
notic e, 

‘‘Why, Nancy,’’ he said, genially, ‘‘you 
finished your supper quick, didn’t you? 
Come in and see how cozy and comfortable I 
am. Sit down here and have some more. 
I don’t believe you’ve had half enough.’’ 

He drew up a chair opposite the one he 
had just vacated. 

Mechanically she sank into it and gazed 
about her with dismay. Suddenly her eyes 
fell on a sack of straw. 

As he noted the start she gave, he said, 
complacently : 

‘*Looking at my bed? You’ve no idea 
what a comfortable bed that is.’’ 

She listened to him quietly while he set 
forth the advantages of his new place of 
abode, but when he raised the sack and 
disclosed the frame which supported it, 
she rose, and coming close to the corner 
where it stood, peered into it curiously. 

Then starting back with a horrified expres- 
sion, she exclaimed in shocked tones: 

‘Why, Joel Bramhall, it’s—it’s—a 
trough !’’ 

His face beamed with delight. ‘‘That’s 
it, Naney,’’ he said, jubilantly. ‘‘You’ve 
hit it, and it’s the most comfortable thing 
I ever slept in, too. 

**You know I began this for a hog-pen,’’ 
he went on, ‘‘and it looked so cozy that | 
used to bring the potatoes out here to sprout 
’em, and do lots of other little chores that 
always made a litter in the house for you to 
clean up. And then I began to think about 
staying here all the time, and all of a sudden 
I happened to think what you’d always said 
about my being happy if I could only go and 
live in a hog-pen, and I burst right out 
laughing. I made up my mind that I’d do 
it, and I built that big trough so’s to make 
it seem like a real hog-pen, long’s I’d begun 
it for that; and you can’t think how much 
comfort I take. 

**Now only yesterday I spilt some water 
on the floor, and before I thought, that 
guilty feeling came over me, and I jumped 
for the mop to wipe it up. Nancy,’’ and 
here his voice took on an earnest tone that 
struck to her heart, ‘‘you can’t ever know 
what a relief it was when I came to my 
senses and remembered that there wasn’t 
any mop or dust-pan or anything else to 

worry me every minute. I guess you’re right, 
Nancy. I guess I’m happier here than any- 
where else. It’s comfort such as I never 
dreamed of taking. Now you come back here 
and sit down, or your supper’ll be stone-cold.’’ 

Obediently she sat down and mechanically she 


| swallowed her tea, but she could not eat, and 
| She soon rose from the table. 


Joel,’’ she faltered. ‘‘I 
planning,’’ she added, 


**T guess I’ll go now, 
want to—to—do some 


| as she moved toward the door. 


**Now don’t go to doing anything that belongs 
to me to do!’’ he called after her. ‘‘I’ll be up 
pretty soon and do everything as I always have, 
and if you need me for anything in particular 
just blow the horn and I’ll come.’’ 

Mrs. Bramhall rose in the morning more 
weary than when she had gone to bed, and set 
about getting breakfast in a half- hearted way. 
Then she said, energetically : 

“I?ll do it! I could see last night that he 
doesn’t really enjoy eating alone, however he 
may enjoy the rest of it, trough and all.’’ Get- 
ting down the old-fashioned waiter, she piled 
it with dishes and breakfast for two, and started 
out with a somewliat lighter heart. 

Joel met her at the orchard bars and took the 
waiter from her, saying, ‘‘I don’t want you to 
do this, Nancy. I’m trying to save you work 
instead of making you more. You just fix up 
the victuals, and I’1l come up after ’em as regular 
as the cat and the hens do, and I won’t —’’ 
But she stopped him. 

‘I’m not going to eat my meals alone, Joel 
Bramhall, whatever you do. You may live 
in a hog-pen if you want to, and sleep ina 
trough, but you sha’n’t eat in one, and that’s 
what it’ll come to sooner or later if I don’t 
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come and eat with you. You needn’t look so 
anxious; I haven’t any dust-pan with me. 
And I sha’n’t interfere with anything but your 
eating. I guess you’ll be glad enough to have 
me do that, if you’d own up to the truth.’’ 

They trudged along together, and at last sat 
down to the bare pine table, where they both 
made a comfortable meal. 

Two weeks passed. Joel plowed and planted, 
brought wood and kindlings, and did his usual 
chores just as he had always done, appearing 
at meal-time with unfailing regularity; and 
with regularity equally unfailing Nancy accom- 
panied him back and remained to share the 
meal with him. 

As she sat by the open window one afternoon 
she-was startled by the apparition of a hatless 
and much disheveled boy, who ran panting 
up the walk, and without any preliminaries, 
cried : 

‘*You’d better get a lounge or something 
ready, Mis’ Bramhall! The hoss got scared 
and hove Mr. Bramhall out, and he’s all stove 
up. They’re bringing him home, down the 
road a piece.’’ 

For a moment everything seemed blurred and 
unsteady ; then the thought came, ‘‘I’ve got to 
bear it. There’s nobody but 
me to do for him, and I[ 
mustn’t give out!’’ and she 
went to work with a will. 

For many days Joel lay in 
a half-unconscious state, but 
at last he began to rally, and 
a great weight seemed to be 
taken from his wife’s heart. 

She had suffered keen agony 
from the thought that he 
might die and never know 
how bitterly she repented her 
past harshness, for she had 
thought to some purpose dur- 
ing all these long, lonely 
weeks. 

Once, as his trembling hand 
refused to do his bidding, and 
a spoonful of medicine was 
spilled on the white spread, 
he glanced up quickly, with 
the old, guilty, apologetic look 
upon his face; but she took no 
notice, and went on wiping 
up the stain without a word. 
Another time, after he could 
sit up in bed, a sudden movement overturned a 
bottle of liniment, and it went crashing to the 
floor. 

Not a word said his wife. After carrying out 
the pieces of glass in the dust-pan, she returned 
with her face still as placid as if nothing had 
happened. 

It was a wonderful change, and as he lay 
there, gazing through the open window, it 
seemed to him that he could ask nothing more. 
Life was full—complete—if only Nancy would 
continue in this pleasant mood. 

Two weeks passed, and Joel, delighted as a 
little child at his returning strength, took a stout 
cane and started on his first walk about the place 
since his accident. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ he muttered, ‘‘as I ought 
to have been quite so set about staying there, 
but —’’ 

But what was this? He had reached the 
door of the ‘‘cozy’’ building in the orchard, and 
he rubbed his eyes in bewilderment. Then he 
stepped inside and looked once more. Then 
he leaned weakly against the door-frame and 
laughed. 

Two new half-partitions had been erected, 
and in one division rolled and grunted his brood 
sow with her brand-new litter of young porkers, 
—thirteen in all,—while in the other were the 
three hogs which had hitherto been kept in the 
old pen. 

He sat down on the steps of the new building 
and ruminated, while the pigs behind him 
grunted and squealed their contentment in his 
unheeding ears. 

At last he rose and took a comprehensive 
look round him. 

‘*Well, Nancy,’’ he said, slowly, ‘‘you’ve 
got the best of me, after all, and—’’ he hesitated 
an instant, and then burst forth boyishly—‘‘I’m 
glad of it! Yes, I am!’’ 

To the waiting woman behind the pantry 
blinds it seemed as if he were gone a long, long 
time, and her hand trembled with some strong 
emotion as she held aside the curtain at one 
corner; but when he stepped inside the door 
she was stirring up cookies at the kitchen 
dresser, with her face as serene as if no con- 
flicting emotions had ever found lodgment in 
her heart. 

He looked about the cheerful kitchen a mo- 
ment. Then, in a matter-of-fact tone which 
under the circumstances would have been 
amusing, had there been any one besides them- 
selves to hear it, he said, ‘‘Seems to me the 
pigs are a little the best-looking we’ve ever 
had.’’ 

‘*A teaspoonful of soda and half a nutmeg,’’ 
repeated Nancy, abstractedly. ‘‘ The pigs? 
Oh, yes, they do look pretty well. Two eggs 
and —’’ 

‘* There,’’ broke in her husband, rather 
nervously, ‘‘I’ve tracked in a lot of mud from 
somewhere. I don’t see where I got it, though. 
Where’s the dust-pan? I’ll —’’ 

‘‘Never mind about getting the dust-pan, 
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Joel,’’ said Nancy, placidly. 


‘‘’ve got to| One cup milk—m—m—m—” and Joel Bramhall 
wash the floor this afternoon, anyhow, and a/| knew that there was no longer any question of 
little dirt more or less on it doesn’t matter. | their future happiness. 
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HE two daughters- 

i | in-law of Mrs. 

Pidgin were So- 

phia, whom she had selected for her son 

James, and Mollie, whom William had 
selected for himself. 

James and Sophia lived in their own 
little cottage at a discreet and therefore 
comfortable distance from Mrs. Pidgin ; 
but William and Mollie lived with her. 
Strangely enough, good Mrs. Pidgin and the 
admirable daughter-in-law of her own choosing 
had found it impossible to dwell in harmony 
beneath the same roof. 

Mrs. Pidgin was a thoroughly domestic person ; 
so, too, was Sophia. The older woman was a 

notable cook and housekeeper ; 
so also was Sophia. Mrs. 
Pidgin’s bread was a marvel 
for lightness; so was So- 
phia’s. Mrs. Pidgin could not 
abide flies, dust or cobwebs; 
neither could neat Sophia. 
But in spite of all these points 
in common, or probably be- 
cause of them, these two excel- 
lent women were very much 
* happier apart. 

Mollie, on the other hand, 
was, as far as Mrs. Pidgin 
could judge, merely a useless 
small person with a high- 
school education, a taste for 
fancy-work, and a decided dis- 
taste for all things domestic. 
Her ignorance of housekeep- 
ing was appalling. She was 
the very last person that a 
matter - of - fact woman like 
Mrs. Pidgin would be likely 
to welcome as a wife for any 
son of hers. 

After all, to the amazement 
of the village generally, here were frivolous 
Mollie and unfrivolous Mrs. Pidgin cooing like 
turtle-doves under the same roof in less than a 
month after William’s marriage. 

Mollie undeniably possessed a sweet disposi- 
tion. She was always willing to lend a hand 
when Mrs. Pidgin needed help, but she never 
attempted to interfere in any way with the 
housekeeping. Mrs. Pidgin, whose only daugh- 
ter had married at nineteen, and had gone with 
her husband to live in a distant state, had never 
been too indulgent with her own children. 
Mollie, however, had crept into her rather un- 
assailable heart as no other person had ever 
done, and would probably have been quite spoiled 
if that had been possible. 

Mrs. Pidgin did not discover at once how 
much she thought of Mollie. She was not a 
demonstrative person. When she finally found 
how very dear William’s lovable little wife had 
grown to her, she straightway tried to conceal 
what she secretly called her ‘ ‘ridiculous affection 
for that child.’’ 

In so far as Mollie was concerned, her efforts 
were successful. Although no one guessed it, 
Mollie was far from being satisfied with herself. 
She knew how much value Mrs. Pidgin placed 
on-culinary accomplishments. During the first 
rather trying week of her residence under her 
mother-in-law’s roof, the unskilled little bride 
had heard a great deal about the domestic 
accomplishments of Mrs. James, for Mrs. Pid- 
gin would never admit that Sophia was not 
perfect. 

From that time forth, however, Mollie secretly 
yearned to be as much as possible like Sophia, 
which was certainly foolish in her, for Mollie 
could not have made herself like Sophia if 
she had tried for a thou- 
sand years. 

“*T don’t think, Will,’’ 
confided Mollie, wistfully, 
one spring day, ‘‘that your 
mother likes me as well 
as she seemed to a while 
ago. You see, I’m such 
a goose about everything 
useful. ’” 

‘*Nonsense!’’ said Wil- 
liam. ‘‘I heard mother 
tell Sophia the other day 
that you could baste—no, 
hemstitch—better than 
she supposed anybody 
could.’’ 

‘*Did you?’’ asked Mol- 
lie, visibly brightening. 
‘*That was pleasant. But 
you know, Will, she al- 
ways says the nicest things 
she can about any one. 
That’s one of the pleasant 
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Pes the better for being so un- 

-° like herself—and Sophia. ’’ 
t This comforting state- 
“; ) ment, however, was beyond Mollie’s 
~ belief. She was certain that in order 
to receive the full measure of her 
mother-in-law’s respect and love it 
would be necessary for her to learn not 
only to cook, but to cook well. How 
she was to accomplish all this Mollie 
could not see, because Mrs. Pidgin gently, but 
none the less firmly, refused all Mollie’s offers 
to help in the kitchen. 

‘*No,’’ Mrs. Pidgin would say, ‘‘it flusters 
me to have people round when I cook. If you 
want to help you can put fresh flowers in the 
vases, or darn those striped socks of William’s 
—I noticed a thin place in the toe.’’ 

Of course, if Mrs. Pidgin had guessed how 
desirous Mollie really was of learning to cook, 
it is probable that she would have paved the 
way for her; but Mollie was a timorous little 
person about making her wants known, and 
the older woman did not suspect her of cherishing 
such a large, ungratified longing. 

Mollie was obliged, therefore, to do all her 
cooking by theory. She bought an enormous 
scrap-book, and into it went everything pertain- 
ing to domestic science that Mollie could wrest 
from the newspapers. 

Mrs. Pidgin, although not an old woman, 
was an old-fashioned housekeeper, with a fine 
scorn for modern ways and modern dishes ; and 
she held that a cook who depended on written 
receipts was no cook at all. It is probable that 
many of Mollie’s carefully collected receipts were 
worthless; but everything that looked in the 
least helpful went, in neat alphabetical order, 
into the bulky book. Afternoons, when Mollie 
‘was supposed to be counting the stitches in her 
embroidery, she was really saying to herself, 
‘*Half a cup of butter, three eggs, and flour 
enough to make a stiff batter.’’ 

Mollie’s opportunity seemed long in coming, 





and she would have liked it better had it arrived 
in some less alarming 
form than the tele- 
gram that summoned 
Mrs. Pidgin to her 
daughter Sarah’s bed- 
side. 

‘*You’ll have to 
close the house,’’ said 
Mrs. Pidgin, while 
Mollie’s deft fingers 
were swiftly packing 
a small trunk, ‘‘and 
go to Sophia’s. She’s 
a good cook, and you 
know William’s diges- 
tion _ | 

**Now don’t worry 
about Will or me or the 
house,’’ said Mollie, 
neatly fitting a folded 
alpaca skirt into the 
space she had made for it. ‘‘If I find I can’t 
get the meals, we’ll go somewhere to board, but 
you mustn’t give us a single thought. Now 
here are your handkerchiefs and stockings in 
this corner of the tray; I’ve put in some of 
mine, so you’ll have plenty in case it isn’t 
convenient to get things washed.’’ 

‘*My,’’ said Mrs. Pidgin, who was visibly 
shaken by the unexpected tidings of Sarah’s 
serious illness, ‘‘I wouldn’t have believed you 
could pack a trunk like that! I don’t know 
but I’m willing to trust you to keep house for 
William, after all, for you’ve a neat hand.’’ 

Half an hour later Mollie, her eyes shining 
with anticipation, was actually keeping house. 
Thanks to the bulging 
serap-book, William did 
not starve. Mollie sensibly 
selected the easiest things 
to cook, and the old-fash- 
ioned cook-stove had no 
troublesome vagaries. It 
needed no coaxing to do 
its best. 

But feeding William, 
and proving to Mrs. Pid- 
gin’s satisfaction that she 
could really cook, were 
two entirely different 
things. It would be some- 
thing, of course, to display 
a plump, well-fed William 
as evidence of her skill, 
and William himself would 
no doubt be willing to 
affirm that he had been 
properly nourished; but 
this was notenough. The 
young man was naturally 


things about her. But I know she’d like me | somewhat inclined toward stoutness, and, like 
better if I could make bread and apple dumplings | Mrs. Pidgin, William always said the best thing 


like Sophia’s.’’ 
‘Don’t you ever think it. 


he could about anybody, so his appearance 


She likes you all | and assertions would not count for a great deal. 
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What Mollie most wanted was to prove con- 
clusively that she could cook. How was doubting 
Mrs. Pidgin to be convinced when the daintily 
poached eggs, crisp muffins and nicely browned 
potatoes were all safely stored away inside of 
William ? 

William suggested saving samples, but of 
course that was not feasible, for, as everybody 
knows, a muffin or a poached egg without its 
pristine freshness is a melancholy object. Be- 
sides, William never left any to save. 

Mollie finally found her inspiration in the 
cellar, in the preserve-closet. Only four glasses 
of currant jelly remained; Mrs. Pidgin had 
openly deplored this fact within the month. 
Mollie held one of them up to the light. It 
was good, firm jelly, of a rich, dark crimson. 
If, for instance, Mollie could make jelly like 
that to show to Mrs. Pidgin on her return, her 
reputation as a cook would be forever estab- 
lished. 

Returning the glass to its shelf, Mollie flew 
up the cellar stairs, seized her plethoric cook- 
book and ran outdoors. In the back yard, in 
a straight row against the back fence, were 
twelve bushes, red with ripening currants. 
Mollie sat down on the grass, opened her book 
at the page containing forty-two receipts for 
currant jelly, and looked critically from the 
currants on the bushes to the receipts in the 
book. 

‘*They seem to match the description,’’ said 
Mollie. ‘‘I’ll pick them right now. I’ll have 
Will order the sugar at noon.’’ 

Mrs. Pidgin always made her jelly by the 
time-honored rule her grandmother had used. 
This necessitated the boiling of the juice and 
the sugar for anywhere from three to six hours, 
and meant a long day’s work. Mollie, how- 
ever, was much taken by a newspaper article 
that flouted this old method, and stated that 
twenty minutes of cooking was enough for any 
jelly. 

Both Mrs. Pidgin and Sophia had heard of 
the twenty-minute method, but neither had 
any faith in its efficacy. Mollie, however, did. 
It sounded plausible. Moreover, it fitted in with 
certain things she had learned in the chemistry 
class, another institution for which Mrs. Pidgin 
had no use. 

Mollie boiled her carefully extracted juice 
twenty minutes, added the heated sugar, allowed 
it to come just to a boil—and the deed was done. 
The cautiously filled glasses stood in gleaming 
crimson rows on the kitchen table, and by 
morning it was sufficiently stiff to be sealed. 
Mollie, who was 
proud of her handi- 
work, of course dis- 
played it to William, 
who could not help 
bragging about it to 
James, who inno- 
cently told Sophia the 
secret that Mollie had 
intended to keep as a 
joyful surprise for 
Mrs. Pidgin. 

Sophia, without in- 
tending to do mischief, 
mentioned in the letter 
she happened to be 
writing to Mrs. Pidgin 
that Mollie had been 
making currant jelly 
by ‘‘that twenty-min- 
ute method,’’ but that 
not having seen it, she could not say whether 
or not the jelly was fit to eat. 

Although Mrs. Pidgin was in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, the fruit of those twelve currant 
bushes represented the saving of just so much 
good money to a naturally frugal-minded woman, 
who, moreover, prided herself on her own jelly- 
making ability. This apparently reckless waste 
of her entire currant-crop, coming as it did to 
crown the anxiety caused by Sarah’s typhoid 
fever, was too much for poor Mrs. Pidgin, who 
laid Sophia’s letter aside and wept. 

Then, being a straightforward person, she 
seized her pen and wrote Mollie what she thought 
about it. To the letter she added this postscript: 

**Whatever else you do, don’t meddle with 
the plums and crab-apples. It’s a terrible dis- 
appointment to me to lose those currants. They 
are scarce this year, and worth twelve cents a 
quart.’’ 

Mollie dropped the note and flew to the kitchen 
to look at her jelly. Then she rushed to the 
cellar, seized a glass of Mrs. Pidgin’s jelly, 
and carried it up for comparison with her own. 
Until that moment she had supposed hers to 
be good. Was it possible that she was mistaken ? 
Had William — sickening thought! —told his 
mother that it was not good? 

‘*Mine certainly looks the clearest,’’ said 
Mollie. ‘‘It tastes all right, and it’s stiff 
enough—but—O dear! I thought she’d be so 
ple-e-e-eased !’’ 

Mollie’s pink under lip quivered suddenly, a 
lump came in her throat, two big tears rolled 
down her cheeks, and Mollie was obliged to 
turn suddenly to keep them from splashing into 
the despised jelly. 

Because of the tears in her eyes Mollie was 
less observant than usual of the leaping flames 
when, a moment later, she mechanically lifted 
the stove-lid to put in a stick of wood. Before 
she realized what was happening, her loose 
sleeve was ablaze, her gingham apron had 
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caught fire, and the sharp, stinging flame was 
blistering the tender skin. 

Fortunately James, coming in at that moment 
with a message from Sophia, had the presence 
of mind to tear off his coat, wrap it about 
Mollie, and roll her unceremoniously back and 
forth over the strip of rag carpet on the floor 
until the last spark was extinguished. 

James rather prided himself on his executive 
ability. He immediately telephoned from the 
corner drug-store for William, Sophia and a 
doctor, sent a telegram to his mother, and then 
returned to Mollie, whom he had left moaning 
on the sitting-room couch. How was James to 
know that the jelly was responsible for at least 
half of the piteous moans? 

Sarah’s fever, fortunately, had taken a decided 
turn for the better. ‘T'wo days later Mrs. Pidgin, 
who had started for home before it had occurred 
to James to send a second less alarming message, 
returned. 

The front door was locked. Mrs. Pidgin, 
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expecting the worst, and filled with contrition 
because of her harsh letter, went round to the 
kitchen door. The currant jelly still stood on 
the table. The morning sun, striking the trans- 
parent substance, made each glass glow like a 
big crimson jewel. The housewife in Mrs. 
Pidgin carried her straight to the jelly. 

‘*My land,’’ she exclaimed, turning a glass 
upside down without disastrous results, ‘‘it is 
jelly, after all!’’ 

Then the mother in her took her right up- 
stairs to Mollie’s room, where Mollie, looking 
worse than .she felt,—thanks to James, the 
burns had proved slight,—was resting on the 
bed; and the same motherly spirit prompted 
Mrs. Pidgin to say exactly the right thing. 

‘*That’s better jelly,’? she murmured, as she 
dropped to her knees and pressed the younger 
Mrs. Pidgin’s uninjured hand against her lips, 


“than I ever made in all my life, but if it| 


wasn’t, I’d still love you as well as any child 
I’ve got—so there!’’ 
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HE liveliest 

seal that fa- 

ther and I 
ever caught, and the 
only one that ever got 
away from us after 
we had housed it, 
was Nab. Although 
father has been catch- 
ing seals for zodlogi- 
eal gardens and cir- 
cuses almost as long as I can remember, and 
knows all their tricks both in water and on 
land, yet Nab was too sharp for him. 

It was my vain attempt to recapture him 
that terminated in the most exciting experi- 
ence I ever had with a seal. 

Our seal-shed, which stood at the edge of 
the rocks fifteen feet above the surf, held 
in Nab’s day eight occupants, all nearly 
full-grown. 

The circus seals, which are caught and 
trained while young, had all been sold; 
and these we expected to place in the 
zoological gardens at Philadelphia and Cin- 
cinnati. Nab had not been in our possession 
long, however, before he demonstrated his 
exceptional abilities, and was straightway 
singled out to be trained, since a clever 
cireus seal is usually worth twice as much 
as a mere menagerie animal. 

Father generally takes the training into his 
own hands and sends me out for the daily 
supply of fish; but I took such a liking to 
Nab that I spent every evening teaching 
him. 

He first drew attention to himself by 
his skill in stealing fish from the others. 
Although I always gave him the first mouth- 
ful, to keep him quiet, he would swallow it 
and be ready for the next before I could get 
a second fish from the sack. He would eye a 
shad in my hand as closely as he had once 
watched the young salmon darting about in 
the waters of Monterey Bay. And the . 
instant I let go of it, intending to drop it into 
the open mouth of the next seal, Nab would 
snap it as it fell. 

He learned quickly the trick that all trained 
seals know—that of balancing a ball on the 
nose. But for a seal that is not much of a feat 
after the experience of keeping themselves con- 
stantly in poise amidst the rolling breakers and 
surging swells. I taught him to rise on his 
flippers and march, also to turn to right or left 
at the word. 

But his education had not proceeded very 
far when he picked up of his own account the 
trick that none of his predecessors had been 
able to acquire—how to escape from the little 
shed, where all a seal’s splashing must be in 
a square tank, and to be free again in the 
boundless Pacific. 

There were two rooms in the seal-house, one 
at the back for the animals, and one in front 
for the boat, fish-lines and crates. The seal 
quarters had no outside door, the only exit 
being into the front room. 

Father, unusually tired one night after we 
had both been out all day for fish, went down 
alone to feed the seals. It was nearly dark, 
and he closed the outside door without catching 
it. When he opened the inside door and began 
to distribute the bass, Nab took advantage of 
the dusk to steal every fish he could get his 
nose in reach of. It seemed impossible to get a 
mouthful to any other seal in the lot; and 
father, at last quite out of patience, gave him a 
smart cut over his stubby little ears with the 
training whip. 

Nab gave a shrill yelp, dived between father’s 
legs, and slid out into the boat room, the door 
to which had been left ajar. A seal presents an 
awkward appearance hobbling on his queer 
flippers, but he can make rapid progress. Before 
father could get his balance and start after him, 
Nab was well out into the boat room. 

Father stopped only to close the door against 
the rest of the seals, and was again in pursuit; 
but Nab in the meantime had reached the 











far end, bumped against the unfastened door 
and was scuttling across the outer threshold. 
Father ran after him, only to see his body 
floundering from one rock to another and to 
hear its happy splash in the water below. 

We both felt sorry to lose Nab, for the buyers 
will always pick out a lively fellow and pay a 
better price for him than for another, even 
though he be larger. 

**Couldn’t we trap him again?’’ I asked. 

**T guess you’d have an interesting time 
catching as smart a seal as that after he’s 
already been once landed,’’ said father. ‘‘One 
or two of them that have slipped out of the 
lasso I’ve got hold of again; but if a seal gets 





Nab as no other fish could. In less than two} 
minutes I had my clothes off, the lariat knotted 
round my waist, and the short string that tied | 
the fishes together between my teeth. 

The seals were still where I had first seen | 
them, out less than two hundred yards from 
shore. 

I waded quickly into the water until the 
waves began to break over my head, and then | 
swam. Before I had taken three strokes one | 
of the fishes I held by my teeth began to lend 
assistance, jumping and splashing about so 
under my nose that I thought best to beat a 
retreat. 

When I turned to gain shallow water again, 
however, I felt at once the strength of the 
undertow, which in my excitement I had entirely 
forgotten. I could make no headway against 
it until a couple of big waves came up from 
behind, and sent me far enough in to get a firm 
footing. 

With confidence that my shad would give me 
no more trouble, I again turned to swim out. 
The water of the big waves that had boosted 
me in now began to draw me out in the under- 
tow. 

I hesitated when I felt the strength of its | 
sweep, and still more as I thought of the greater 
force it would have when the tide turned. | 
Where I stood I could withstand it, but a little 
deeper in I well knew it would be impossible | 
to do so without the help of incoming waves. 

‘*They just washed me ashore once; I guess 


| 


they will again,’’ I thought, and threw myself | of shore. 


into the current. 
As I approached the seals most of them began 


to swim off, but two or three of the larger males | 


stood their ground, letting me come to within a 
couple of rods of them. 
would not let me draw, although their curiosity 
about me was great. 

From the way they went circling round me, 
stretching their long necks up out of the water 
to get a good view, I concluded I was of a 
different species of water animal from those 
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HE SNAPPED THE FISH OUT OF MY HAND. 


away after he’s had one full sniff of civilization, | with which they were familiar. 


Of Nab, 


he doesn’t very often get near enough for a| however, I could see nothing. 


second. ’” 


‘*Would you know him if you should see | up for inspection one of the shad I had brought. 


him ?’’ I asked. 

“‘T don’t think we’ll ever get that near, but 
we might come to within hearing distance, and 
I could tell his yap out of a hundred,’’ replied 
father. 

Without saying anything to father about it, I 
made up my mind to get Nab back, if such a 
thing were possible. 

The main feeding-ground of the band of seals 
from which we take our animals is just off 
Moss Beach, and I was almost certain that I 
could get a sight of Nab there. Whether I 
should be able to tell him, floating among the 
other seals, with only a little, shiny head out 
of water, I had doubts; but I thought I could 
make him recognize me. 

There was only one fact that made me hesi- 
tate about carrying out my plans, and that was 
the danger of swimming at Moss Beach. Father 
had warned me two or three times about the 
strength of the undertow there; but since my 
whole scheme depended upon getting out among 
the seals, and I was a good swimmer, I decided 
to run the risk. 

Telling father one night that I should go off 
in the morning to fish from the rocks, I went 
early to bed, and was up next day by sunrise. 
With a hook and line and half the length of an 
old lasso, I was off for the rocks near Moss 
Beach. 

As it was nearly low tide, I soon had a 
piece of abalone on my hook, and was fishing. 

No seals were in sight, but I kept a sharp 
lookout for them as I fished. I had just caught 
a second shad—and it was something I had 
never done before, to catch a shad off the rocks 
—when the heads of half a dozen seals appeared 
on the swells to my left. More heads came in 
sight as I grabbed up my fishes and hastened 
to the sandy part of the shore. 

I was in high spirits, for shad would tempt 





“Fish, Nab, fish, fish!’’ I called, and held 


At the sound of my voice there was a sharp 
little bark from behind, such as Nab alone 
could give when I had an exceptionally delicate 
morsel for him. I turned quickly, and saw at 
a distance his shining dog-shaped head. 

**Fish, Nab, a fine shad for you, fish!’’ I 
coaxed, 

He came a little nearer, and I was confident 
the bait would prove irresistible. But my as- 
surance was ill-founded, for in spite of all my 
coaxing, Nab only circled round and round me 
until I was dizzy trying to keep track of him. 
Either he had had fairly good luck fishing for 
himself that morning, and was not suffering 
very keen pangs of hunger, or else he still asso- 
ciated my benevolence too closely with the little 
square splash-tub of the seal-house. 

When I had begun to grow weary from the 
incessant motion necessary to keep myself afloat, 
Nab suddenly made a dash so close that his 
flippers brushed my side. He snapped the fish 
out of my hand, and in the same instant he was 
again beyond reach. The fact that he had come | 
up for one fish encouraged me to hope he would 
come also for the second, and I began to coax 
with renewed energy. 

Nab was seemingly as much on his guard as 
before, however, and again went through his 
complete list of manceuvers, first rearing high 
out of the water, turning one side of his head 
and then the other toward me, then ducking 
into the depths with a final flourish of his tail, 
to reappear presently on the other side of me, 
as sportive as before. 

By this time I had begun to feel pretty well 
exhausted, and when I suddenly thought of the 
undertow, I decided to swim back. 

So intent had I been upon urging Nab near 
enough to get the lariat about his neck that I 
had not once looked toward shore. As I now 
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unaccountably shifting currents along Moss 
Beach had swept me a long distance out to sea. 

Without more nonsense, I dropped my re- 
maining shad and started back with long, even 
strokes. Nab snapped up the fish and disap- 
peared in the deep green water. 

In spite of my efforts, I found that I was 
making small speed against the current. The 
rock and tree on the point of land to my right, 
by which I judged my progress, kept almost in 
the same straight line. Knowing it was useless 
to spend my strength directly against a current, 
I shifted my course in the direction of the 
From the sand-hills to my left I could 
see that I now made more progress, but the 
distance I had to cover was greater than straight 
to Moss Beach. 7 

Before I had covered half the distance I was 
almost too fatigued to take another stroke; then 
the feeling of weariness seemed to leave me, 
and I swam on as if turned intoa machine. It 
was in a mechanical way, too, that my brain 
seemed to work. 

**If the undertow’s as strong as when I came 
out,’’ I thought, ‘‘I can never get through the 
breakers. ’’ 

I wished I had told father my plans. He 
might have come out with a boat to get me. 
Then I wondered how it was that my arms 
and legs kept on moving when there was so 
little feeling in them. 

The roar of the breakers had suddenly grown 
louder, and I saw I was within twenty yards 
I swam on with the same steady 
strokes, but at a certain distance from the 
water-line came to a standstill. 

I knew I was held back by the undertow, 

and that there was need of all my remaining 
I increased my efforts, 
| but surged helplessly forward and backward 
| with the rising and falling waves. 
When I thought I had given my last stroke, 
a big wave boosted me in, followed by a second 
| and third, until it seemed I must be where I 
| could reach bottom. 

I let my feet down, down, until my toes 
at last touched the sand. I dug them in 
with all my might, and battled desperately 
to keep my footing. 

Then came a little swell that lifted me 
from my feet, and the terrible current 
swooped me back again. My strength 
was gone, and I turned on my back to 
float. 

‘*Perhaps I can try again if I rest,’’ I 
thought, and meanwhile drifted out until 
the roar of the breakers came but dully to 
my ears—out where the water was deep 
and green. 

Realizing that I paid for every minute 
of rest by drifting farther from shore, I 
rolled wearily over, and with slow strokes 
started back. 

At this moment Nab stuck his nose from 
the water not three feet away. When I 
spoke his name, he came up so that I could 
put my hand on his neck. For half a 
minute he was quiet, letting me bear my 
weight upon him; then he showed by be- 
ginning to dive and circle that his motive 
in coming to me was purely for sport. 
Every other minute he would shake loose 
from my hand and then peer at me beneath 
the water as my head sank under. 

At last I got such a firm grip on the nape 
of his neck that I could hold on even when he 
dived. With my other hand I untied the piece 
of lasso from round me and tried to put the 
noose over Nab’s head. To this he had objec- 
tions, and ducked and backed and splashed until 
I nearly strangled. Forced to give up this 
scheme, I nevertheless succeeded in getting a 
cinch round one of his hind flippers close up to 
the body. 

‘*March, Nab!’’ I then shouted. 
march !’’ 

He either had forgotten his lessons or exulted 
in the fact that he was now at liberty to disobey 
orders, for instead of heading for shore, he 
started in the opposite direction. 

‘*Haw!’’ Icried. ‘‘Haw! Gee, then, gee!’’ 
But Nab would turn neither to right nor left, 
and dragged me farther out to sea. 

Thinking I might steer him by his flipper, I 
gave a jerk on the lariat. What the seal thought 
I don’t know, but when he felt the noose tighten 
he seemed filled with sudden fright, and plunged 
into the depths. Instinctively I took a big 
breath when I saw him disappear, and laid 
hold of the lasso with both hands. In another 
instant I was making the longest dive under 
water that I believe man ever took. 

It might have been pleasing to glide through 
the depths under other circumstances and at 
moderate speed; but following down after this 
uncertain guide at the rushing pace he set was 
the worst experience I ever had. I should have 
let go my hold but for the thought that there 
was no worse place than that from which I had 
started. 

I hung on and on, even after it seemed I 
should burst for want of air. Then came a 
shiver along the lariat and the sensation in my 
body of scraping against a rock. Although I 
still held on tightly, my speed suddenly slack- 
ened, and I knew the old lasso had been cut in 
two on the rock. 

Half-strangled though I was, I began pawing 


‘*Forward, 





did so I was terrified to find that one of the! 


my way to the surface. When at last my head 
broke through into the air, I hung to the rock, 
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sputtering and gasping. I didn’t attempt to do 
more than get my breath for, I think, a quarter 
of an hour; but at last I looked round to see 
where I was. 

At first I could not make it out, for Moss 
Beach was nowhere in sight; then, when I 
saw a couple of huge pelicans perched on the 
rock above my head, the truth came to me. 
Nab had taken me out clear round the point 
and over to Seal Rocks—the island home of 
seals and pelicans. How I ever could have 
taken such a dive and come out alive is still a 
mystery to me, except when I remember how 
the water churned in my ears at our terrific 
speed. 

The rock upon which I hung had been Nab’s 
birthplace, and the place where he had been 
captured by father and me. Here he used to 
lie to toast in the sun, and here also he had fled 
when he felt my line round his flipper. 

As soon as I could clear the salt water from 
my mouth and lungs I began to work my way 
up on the rock. 

Exhausted as I was, and benumbed with 
cold, this was no easy matter; and once, when 
a fragment of rock gave way beneath my fingers, 
I nearly slipped back into the water. But at 
last I crawled up far enough to send off the 
pelicans in fright, and to get where the sun 
would strike me. 











but I thought it would be a welcome change 
| from the freezing process. 
| After the blood had begun to warm up a little 
|in my veins I began to think of getting back to 
the mainland. 

It was a distance of only a hundred yards 
from the rock across, but when I looked down 
into that green water and recalled my recent 
experiences I shrank from sliding in as from 
death itself. I measured the distance twenty 
times with my eyes, and the same number of 
times assured myself that there would be no 
undertow here with the tide coming in, but I 
could not bring myself to let go the rocks that 
felt so firm and good. 

When I observed, however, that it was nearly 
high tide, and that I should have to swim 
against the tide if I waited much longer, I 
climbed down without more fooling, and struck 
back for shore. Although a side current shifted 
me from my direct course so that I had to land 
upon another beach than I had intended, I got 
ashore without difficulty, and hastened across 
the point to Moss Beach, where I had left my 
clothes. 

I never again attempted to recapture Nab, 
nor have I had an opportunity to repay him for 





towing me to Seal Rocks; but I have seen him 
a number of times since, and have often heard 


I expected to blister my back, | his happy bark from the rocks along the coast. 
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° OW pretty !’” 
H It is pretty, 
Ly our great field 
fringed with meadows of 
grass and daisies, and 
farther behind, the dark 
woods; but we are so used to it we forget to 
admire it. I turned round to find out who the 
speaker was, and saw Nora Luttrell seating a 
delicate little woman on a camp-stool and stretch- 
ing her own long, lazy self on the grass. They 
weren’t any more alike than a robin and a swan. 
The lady was all alive and eager, and Nora looks 
like a Norse goddess just going off into a nap. 
Nora beckoned to me, and when I came up, she 
said, ‘‘Mother, I want you to meet Lucretia; 
she’s the only girl who ever made the team in 
her freshman year.’’ 

Most mothers don’t really thrill at the mention 
of the team,—I have even known some who had 
not the least idea what it was,—but this one 
was the right sort. 

‘*Splendid! How did you ever do it?’’ 

‘*Well, you see, I’ve always played, and they 
were short of players last year, and I worked 
ever so hard for it. Nora could make the team 
any day if she weren’t so lazy.’’ 

All the fun slipped out of her mother’s eyes. 

“Oh, I wish Leonora would play. Do-per- 
suade her.’’ 

Here was a new kind of mother. Basket-ball 
is a name of terror to most mothers; I think 
they must somehow confuse it with football. 

Nora rose slowly to her feet. 

‘*Lute, I’m down for essay interviews this 
whole afternoon. If you’re not going to play 
will you chaperon mother through the game, 
and show her round? She goes this evening. 
I’ll meet you here, if I’m alive after rereading 
five of my own essays,’’ and off she sauntered. 

We watched the game—it was only a practice 
game; then I took Mrs. Luttrell round every- 
where. She was as interested as a girl might 
have been. I told her about school and home, 
and she told me how she had always longed to 
go to boarding-school when she was young, but 
couldn’t. She was different from Nora! I 
never saw anybody else so alive; and Nora— 
well, she’s ‘‘Nodding Nora,’’ or ‘‘Nod’’ for 
short, to every one. 

We had the field all to ourselves when we came 
back to it. Mrs. Luttrell sat down on a bench 
and gazed over it. 

‘‘Why doesn’t Leonora love this beautiful 
school ?”” 

‘*Doesn’t she ?’” 

‘*She won’t come back to it.’’ 

**Why not??? 

‘‘She wrote me she wanted to leave at once. 
took the long journey East to persuade her 
to stay till the end of the year, but she won’t 
come back after that.’’ 

‘‘What’s she going to do next year?’’ 

‘‘Nothing. Lucretia, that’s the dreadful part 
of it. You know her. Don’t you think she 
has a fine mind and a strong character ?’’ 

*‘Oh, yes.’’ 

‘* And isn’t she perfectly listless and indifferent 
and useless ??’ 

‘*Oh—er—I—Mrs. —’’ 

‘Don’t beafraid. Iknow. She’sasplendid, 
strong engine, but she won’t go. It’s always 
been so with her. Get her interested in work 
or play, and she’ll go into it heart, soul and 
body, but otherwise she’ll sit all day by the 
fire, like a kitten, just dreaming. 

‘*T have such ambitions for her. She’s all I 
have, and her father was a brilliant man. 
I dread unspeakably what I’ve seen growing 
upon her every year—that indifference that 
makes everything too much ‘bother,’ ‘a fuss,’ 
‘a bore.’ I’ve tried music, art, travel, school. 
She hasn’t the ‘smallest use’—her words—for 


— 





any of them. If only 
she’d go at anything 
—even basket-ball— 
with enthusiasm, I 
should feel some 
hope. I want her to 
be a helpful, noble 


woman. It breaks 
my heart to see my 
fine girl growing up 
into a lifeless, useless 
woman, with nothing 
for which she really 
cares. Will you try 
to get her interested 
in something ?”” 

If she had asked me 
to find the north pole 
I believe I should 
have known better 
how to begin at it, 
but I said, ‘‘I will.’’ 

Then Nora herself 
came in sight. 

That evening I 
went to see Carroll 
Shores, basket-ball 
captain. Carroll had 
worried over the team 
till she was all in a 
fidget. 

“Tf I only knew 
some fresh girl for the 
team !’’ she groaned. 

“T know a play- 

? 
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er. 
‘*Who is it?’’ Car- 

roll shot the question at me as if she were afraid 
I’d forget the answer before she could ask it. 

‘*Promise to take her ?’’ 

‘*Certainly not, till I know.’’ 

‘*She’s good.’’ 

‘*Lucretia Ann, when I’m worried to —’’ 

‘*Nora Luttrell.’’ 

‘*Never played a game in her life.’’ 

‘‘What of it? Miss Wynne says she’s a born 
athlete, and could take the gym prize if she’d 
only work. She could learn the game in no 
time.’’ 

‘*She won’t play,’’ said Carroll. 

That was all I wanted. Iran to Nora’s room. 

‘*Nora, our basket-ball team’s a sad sight!’’ 
I began, thus violently. 

**Do you want my honorable services to cheer 
it up?” 

I jumped with amazement. 

‘Would you play ?’’ 

**T would not.’’ 

‘*Now, Nora —’’ Well, I love the school, 
the game and the team, and I talked a good 
deal. 

Nora just smiled. 

‘*Lute, Cicero’s your only rival. School is 
certainly in a parlous state for players, and I 
am certainly a most remarkable person, as you 
suggest. All the samee—no playee.’’ 

‘*Nora, do you realize that if we can’t win 
at least two out of three games this year, Box- 
wood will never play us again, and if she 
won’t, no other school will?’’ 

“*I do, and I don’t care that !’’ 

‘*Leonora Luttrell, you are the most selfish 
girl in this school. You’ve never lifted a finger 
for school since you came into it. Now you 
have a chance to help it out of a desperate box, 
you’re too lazy! You’re not too busy, and you’re 





notafraid. Icould stand that. You’re lazy!’ 





ONE DAY I CAME ON 
THEM ALL UNAWARES. 








Then I went away. As Con, my roommate, | know Emily was a mean shirk. But for some 


remarked when I told her, ‘‘It was time.’’ 


reason, unknown to me, Emily Leeds is always 


I was scared when I thought of Nora, for I | in everything.’’ 


liked her. I wouldn’t have blamed her if she 
had never spoken to me again. But what does 
that singular person do but appear in my room 
the next morning, serene and agreeable. 

‘*Hello, Lute!’’ said she. ‘‘I’ll play on your 
team if I’m wanted,’’ and she walked out. 

At four o’clock that day out trotted Nora with 
the team. Oh, she could play! She was slow, 
of course, from want of practice, but quick to 
learn. 

**Come to town for a college ice, Lute,’’ said 
she, after the game. ‘‘I’ve a pass from Mrs. 
Willow.”’ 

On that car to town we saw the Boxwood 
pitcher and the captain talking thirteen to the 
dozen, so that they never noticed us. Suddenly 
the car stopped. 

‘*Carroll Shores, their captain, is Nell Lane’s 
cousin, and she says their team is no good at 
all,’’ said the captain, so loud that we heard 
every word. 

‘*T heard they were regular babies. ‘The score 
will be about ten to nothing.’’ This was the 
pitcher. 

‘*Poor little things!’’ If you could have 
heard the contempt in the captain’s voice! 

I started up furiously. Nora pulled me down. 

‘Steady, Lute, steady!’’ she drawled, but I 
caught her eyes, and they were flashing. 


**My land!’’ whispered Carroll to me, as 


the Boxwood players took the field the day of 
the great game. 

**My land!’? I whispered back. 

They were monsters, and we such little, un- 
dersized players! I can’t write about that game; 
it is too pitiful. We did strugyle so gallantly! 
And we did great things, too; we kept their 
score down to one goal from the field and one 
on a foul, but we couldn’t score. 

After all, it was worth the defeat to see Nora 
play. She ‘never slipped, she never fumbled, 
she never threw wild; she was just a splendid 
engine,—as her mother said, —but this time not 
idle. 

‘*Nora, you’re going to practise with the team 
this winter, aren’t you?’’ Kate Dwight looked 
anxiously over at Nora, who reclined languidly 
on her couch. 

“Tam. I’ve made up my mind to get even 
with that Boxwood pitcher if I have to practise 
by moonlight to do it.’? Nora’s voice was half- 
asleep. ‘‘Perhaps you didn’t observe it, but 
that worthy lady knocked the ball out of my 
hands some eleven different times, and I desire 
revenge. ’’ 

Five of us were in Nora’s room about two 
weeks after the game. It had turned out to be 
the only game, for illness and an early winter 
prevented any more; therefore, we had still a 
spring chance at Boxwood. 

‘*There’s just one girl can thank herself for 
the scores Boxwood made. I should think she’d 
die with shame. ’’ 

*‘We’ll not call your name to-day, Emily 
Leeds,’’ laughed Con. 

‘‘What right has she on the team if she’s 
afraid to play ?’’ Istormed. ‘‘Maybe you didn’t 
see her, but we on the team —’’ 


‘*Keep calm, Lute,’’ said Kate. ‘‘We all 











‘It’s amazing,’’ chimed in Alice Owens. 
‘*Nobody really likes Emily, or admires her. 
Yet there’s never anything goes on in this school 
that she isn’t in the thick of it.’’ 

‘*And she’ll win the junior prize, too,’’ Lottie 
complained. 

‘Why, is she clever?’’ asked Nora. 

‘*As if she wasn’t in all your classes!’’ cried 
Lottie. 

Then everybody laughed, for everybody knew 
that Nora dreamed through all her lessons. 

‘‘What is the junior prize?’’ asked Con; she 
and I were just sophomores then. 

‘*Fine work in every subject all the year, best 
essay on a Latin subject in June. Fifty dollars 
and unlimited honor.’’ 

**And that mean thing, who crept into the 
team for the glory of it, and ruined the game 
because she was afraid to play up, is going to 
get all that! It’s outrageous!’’ 

‘*Lute, you make basket-ball the standard 
for everything!’’ cried Lottie, who doesn’t 
play. 
‘*T know that a girl who —’’ 

‘*Now, now, children, it’s not pretty to quar- 
rel!’’? said Alice. ‘‘No one wants Emily to 
win that prize, Lot, you know we don’t. She 
isn’t a real scholar; she just works for marks 
and to show off. But what can we do?’’ 

** Alice, you try for it.’’ 

**T can’t do it, Con. You know very well 
that my mathematics are so wabbly. My 
average is way below yours.’’ 

“Well, you, Lottie.’’ 

‘*Her eyes; she can’t read a word at 
night.’? 

‘*Isn’t there a single junior going to try, 
even??? 

**Oh, yes, I suppose so,’’ grumbled Alice, 
**but it’s no use!’’ 

‘*There’s gym bell. I never knew an 
interesting discussion yet that some old class 
or something didn’t interrupt it.’’ Kate 
pulled Lottie up from the floor, and the 
juniors with Con marched off. 

It wasn’t my gymnasium hour, and Nora 
had a lame ankle, so after the others had 
gone I sat on the window-sill watching her 
thread her hair out of the braid in a particu- 
larly lazy, untidy way. Then one of the 
‘flashes of inspiration’’ which so terrify my 
friends ran over me. 

**Leonora Luttrell, you could beat Emi- 
ly!” 

She flapped her hand languidly, as if I 
were a mosquito. 

“Do you want that mean, shirky, cow- 
ardly, showy-off, smarty thing to be your 
representative girl?’’ 

‘*Lucretia! Your adjectives are positively 
billingsgate. ’’ 

‘Do you remember how she dodged every 
ball,’? I went on, ‘‘and made you play like 
three —’’ 

“IT do. I hate work.’’ 

**T don’t believe ’twould be much work 
for you.”’ 

**It would. I’m no genius.’’ 

‘*Think of the glory, Nora!’’ 

‘*T don’t care for glory, thank you. But 
getting even with Emily sounds almost as 
attractive as getting even with the Boxwood 
pitcher. I’ll ponder it. Now go away. 
You’re always poking people up to some- 
thing.’’ 

That winter Nora practised steadily three 
days a week with the team. Shespent hours 
in the library delving in fat old books. She 
went to class the minute the bell rang. 

‘*My, if you aren’t strenuous!’’ I said one 
day, as we were in the dressing-room after a 


game. 

“T think I’m about ready to make that Box- 
wood pitcher feel silly the next game; now I’m 
getting ready to make Emily Leeds feel silly.’’ 
She stuffed a note-book under her arm. 

Her tone was really malicious, and she laughed 
in a disagreeable way. 

Maybe I looked queer. IknowIfeltso. The 
old Nora, lazy, indifferent, sleepy, had some- 
thing fine about her; this new one had vim for 
three, but she seemed petty. I thought about 
her mother, and I said right out loud, ‘‘If ever 
you get Lucretia Ann to interfere again in any- 
body’s affairs —’’ 

It was about that time that I used to see her 
going round with Professor Shirley—‘‘to get 
up her Latin,’’ she said. Professor Shirley is 
a queer, owlish old man, bent over from studying 
so much, and forever reading some book. He’s 
like some of those queer German pictures of 
bookworms, and you laugh at him, but when 
you know him you find him a fine old person. 
He knows everything about Greek and Latin, 
and he has the most beautiful manners, even 
to a cat. 

One day I came on them all unawares. Pro- 
fessor Shirley was reading a poem out loud,— 
nothing to do with Latin,—and Nora was on a 
rock, close to him. I thought what fun it would 
be to tease her that night. Then I caught a 


glimpse of her face. Well, I thought I knew 
all the Noras there were, but this was a new 
one still. 
together. 

We won the first game that spring, and Box- 
wood won the second. Then, with the school 


I never told her I had seen them 
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going perfectly crazy, laughing and cheering | 
and singing, and Nora’s mother—who had come 
on again to see the game—crying and laughing 

and running round like a girl, we won the 
third! 

I fell into Nora’s arms. We hugged and rocked 
and gasped, too tired and too happy to say a 
word. 

“I guess that Boxwood pitcher feels silly,’’ 
I managed to whisper. 

Nora stared in a dazed way. 

‘‘Silly? The pitcher? Oh, yes, I remember.”’ 
Then she gave me the queerest look and unlocked 
her arms to get at Carroll Shores. 

We had a banquet, and we celebrated late. 
At about midnight I left Kate Dwight’s room 
—my last halting-place. 

As I went by Nora’s door, I saw a light, 
and went in. Nora, still in her party clothes, 
was sitting at her desk, a long essay spread out 
before her. 

‘“‘Working! To-night!’’ 

‘The junior prize contest closes Monday night ; 
one more day for me.’’ 

‘*You’ll win, Nora. I’m perfectly certain 
you’ll win!’’ 

“‘T think I could. Miss Parke told me I had 
done as good work as Emily. It all depends 
on the essay.’’ 

‘*Then you’re sure.’’ 

‘‘T_I—showed the essay to Professor Shir- 
ley,’? Nora confessed. ‘‘He said it was—well 
—exceptional !”’ 

‘*Congratulations ! 
of the jun—’’ 

“*T’ll not win it.’’ 

‘‘Why ?”’ 

“IT’m not going to send in my essay. 
done the work. I’ve had the honor.’’ 

‘‘But Emily Leeds? You were working 
against her.’’ 

“Was I?”’ 

“Don’t you know how mean we thought 
her, trying for the prize just to show off, and 
you —’”’ 

“‘T was trying just to cut out Emily. Six of 
her, half a dozen of me. Listen to me, Lute, 
dear. I don’t want to talk, but I’d like you 
to know.’”’ 

She came over to the couch where I sat. 
She was the new, different Nora I had seen 
that day with Professor Shirley. Her voice 
was quick and soft. 

“I did: begin to play basket-ball for fun,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and then to get even with the 
Boxwood pitcher, but now I play because 1 
love it—and—school. I did begin to study to 
beat Emily Leeds. Then I began to like it, and 
then I grew to know Professor Shirley. He 
showed me some of what he calls ‘the calm 
delights of scholarship.’ The more I studied, 
the more I loved it, the more Emily receded 
into the background, dimmer and dimmer, till— 
why, I have to screw my eyes to see her at all. 
Vd love the prize if I’d begun for it right, but 
I couldn’t take it now. Don’t look sorry, Lute. 
Emily deserves it well enough, and I’ve won a 
lot already.’’ 

‘And next year you’ll try for the senior 
prize??? 

Her face flamed and her eyes filled up with 
tears. 

**Yes, I will!’’ 

**Leonora Luttrell, is your mother rooming 
in this building? I don’t care what o’clock it 


Let me shake the winner 


I’ve 








is. We must tell her right now that ages 
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VER since the Tower of 

E Babel, nations and men 

have been kept apart by 
a barrier of languages. Those who speak the 
same language find in it a bond of union closer 
even than the tie of race. The Dutch and 
Germans are far closer of kin to the English, 
for example, than the heterogeneous population 
of the United States; yet the English-speaking 
nations stand together, practically, in feeling 
and tradition, and count all others outsiders. 
Hungary, fighting for her own language, keeps 
apart from Austria in heart. The partition 
of Poland was emphasized by the forcing of 
the Russian and German tongues upon the 
Poles, and there has been a determined battle 
on the point ever since in every Polish province. 
In our own United States the first thing the 
emigrant child does is to learn English, and 
the process is accompanied by a marvelous 
Americanization. 

If the world had one language, universal peace 
would be much nearer. It is easier to fight a 
person who does not understand one’s speech 
than to argue with him. Commerce, science, 
exploration, government would all be easier if 
there was a universal language. 

War has sometimes made the conqueror’s lan- 
guage dominant. Rome made Latin a world- 
language, as Greek had been in Alexander’s 
day. French, a century ago, was spokeh more 
Ww idely than any other tongue. English to-day 
is the dominant language. But none is uni- 
versal, and all are hard to learn. The hoped- 
for language, when it comes, must be easy, 
and must also commend itself to each nation 
by being, in some degree, related to its own 
speech. 





There have been a good many attempts at it. 
There is no reason, really, why men should 
refuse a practicable world-language, and the 
machinery of the schools in every land of | 
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coming back to school. 
| cheer.’ And she did—almost! 


She’ll be so glad she’ll| says Constance, 


¥‘On what a little hinge 
| the gate of destiny swings’—Lucretia and her 


**And the moral pointed by this incident is,’’ | basket-ball invitation !’’ 


THE DAILY WORK OF A BISHOP 


By the Right Reverend William Lawrence 
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carriage, with four horses 
and men in fine livery; to- 
day the English bishop pulls himself and his 
valise on top of a bus. The American bishop 
hangs on the strap in an electric car or makes 
close connection with suburban trains. 
Travelling and visitations, sermons and con- 


firmations are, however, but a small part of a|a sense of humor will fill an early grave. 


bishop’s work, certainly in such a diocese 
as Massachusetts, where the area is small 


thought of a bishop 
While, however, the bishop is opening letters 
of this kind, the telephone rings, and a voice, 


N old days the Eng- | become a spiritual leader is worthy of the best 
I lish bishop drove 4 a bishop. 
about in his great 


heard: ‘‘There’s trouble broke out in the parish 
of , between high church and low church. 
What’ll we do?’’ 

**Turn on the hose,’’ is the answer that rises 
to the bishop’s lips; for a bishop who has not 
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evidently from a North of Ireland man, is | 


He | 
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**T heard you preach at the jail last Sunday. I 
just got out, and came round to see if you could 
| give me a lift.’’ 

| One is grateful that he has gained the man’s 
| confidence, but puzzled to know what to do. 
| The bishop is in touch, however, with experts 
in such matters. He gives the man a line, and 
is sure that the person to whom he writes will 
do the wisest thing. The incident, the prison 
service last Sunday, and some prison legislation 
| bring up to the bishop many subjects connected 
with prison reform and administration. He. 
cannot be an expert, but he ought to be intelli- 
gent on the subject, and it becomes another 
interest in his life. 


Another clergyman may preach a_ better 
sermon to the prisoners than the bishop, but 
the bishop goes as the representative of the 


| church, to show the church’s interest in them ; 
and he usually brings away a good deal more 
that is of spiritual value to him than he gives 
to the prisoners. 
They are an interesting lot, some of them. I 
received a letter from a man in Charles Street 
Jail, urging me to come and help get him 
out. He wrote, ‘‘ You ought to come, for 





and the cities and towns close at hand. 

**Tt seems to me that a large part of the 
business of a bishop is that of an intelli- 
gence office,’’ said my brother, after he 
had opened my mail for a few weeks in 
my absence. It is true. 

The morning mail comes in. The first 
letter is from the vestry of a parish, asking 
my advice as to the selection of a new 
rector. I probably know the conditions, 
and after some thought and study, and 
perhaps correspondence, send them. the 
names of three or four clergymen whom 
I think well worthy of consideration. The 
vestry may select one of them, or they 
may drop my letter in the waste-basket, 
and select a clergyman whose name has 
been suggested by an ardent churchwoman 
who knows nothing of the conditions, but 
is sure that she has the right man for 








| did a great favor for you last winter. 
When your portrait was being painted, 
the artist hired me as a lay figure, and I 
stood in your robes for hours together. It 
was the hardest job I ever did.’’ 

I agreed with him. There is no harder 
job; but I could not get him out on that 
plea. 

Infinitely varied are the calls at the 
office and by mail: excellent women, who 
are ready to work for the church, and 
simply want direction ; inefficient women, 
who want to borrow anything, from fifty 
dollars to five thousand dollars ; educators 
and industrial leaders from the South, 
with most interesting stories and oppor- 
tunities for the education of whites and 
blacks. The whole question of the race 
problem and the social life of the South 
rises up for thought, and one would like 








them. 
In the Episcopal Church a bishop has 
no power to appoint rectors; his chief 
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power is in the respect for his office, and espe- | sustains his dignity, however, and tells the 
cially for the judgment of the man in the office. | messenger that the bishop can be found at his 


The average vestry is about as likely to make a 
good choice as the average bishop. And when 
vestries have a bishop in whose judgment and 
fairness they have confidence, they are glad 
enough to turn to him for counsel. 

The smaller the parish, the more particular 
they are that they shall have a great man. 
Shelburne Falls wanted a minister. One good 
lady came to Boston to consult Bishop Paddock ; 
she recounted the various excellent qualities 
that their minister should have — eloquence, 
tact, and the virtues of an archangel. The 
bishop was silent for a few minutes, and then 
said, ‘‘I am deliberating whether I shall send 
you Phillips Brooks or the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury.”” ~ 

To lay his hand upon the right man for the 
right place; to guide men where they can do 
their best work, and to turn the parishes to 
clergymen best suited for them costs many letters 
and much talk. 

It is, however, productive of far-reaching 
results. To bring together a man and a parish 
that are to work in harmony for a generation, 
to guide a pavere into a a where he is to 


office. To the office then come the representa- 
tives of that parish. Officers and rector must 
be seen, and the difficulties settled. Perhaps 
the archdeacon can undertake that. 

To the office comes a line of callers. The 
first is an efficient rector who is leading his 
parish to larger work. Advice is wanted as to 
the best lines totake. A parish house is needed, 
so is a rectory. Which shall come first? How 
shall the people be aroused to do their best? 

Here is the case of a new mission with no 
buildings, and the question is which shall be 
built first, a small church, a chapel or a parish 
house? What architect shall the rector go to? 
More money is needed than the parish of work- 
ing people can give. How can they get help 
from others ? 

Next comes a thoughtful clergyman, who 
thinks that something more should be done to 
arouse interest in the improvement of the 
Sunday-schools or in missions. It is the bishop’s 
duty to advise and perhaps to lead in the work. 
He may lay out plans and organize a committee 
to carry them out. 





There follows a doubtful-looking character. 
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‘THE WONDERFUL —E SPERANTO" ha een writen 









importance could easily be ~ 
put at its service if each gov- 
ernment were willing. There 
is nothing absurd in the no- 
tion, except that somehow we 
all think it absurd, and laugh 
at it. 

Whether the latest language 
on trial will survive the laugh 
and win its way, nobody can 
tell. But ‘‘Esperanto,’’ as it 


noun ends in 0, every adjec- 
tive in a, every adverb in e, 
with no exceptions. Every let- 


one way only. Such a thing 
as an irregular verb is not 
known. Every plural ends in 
j (English y). The pronouns 
all end in i, and add n for 
the objective and a to become 
possessive—thus mi, I, mia, 





is called, has some marvelously 


good points, and is well worth knowing about. | in Esperanto will show how much there is in it | the 


Esperanto, of course, is a language built on 
hope. Anybody who knows Latin, French, 
Spanish or Italian can understand the name, 
**One Who Hopes,’’ that far. That is the 
beauty of the new speech—it consists of some 
two thousand root words, chosen on the basis 
of their use by the largest number of nations. 
Any one who knows his own language well is 
already in possession, so the Esperantists main- 
tain, of something like half the vocabulary of 


roots. If he knows one Teutonic language and | 


one Latin one, he will recognize old friends in 
two-thirds of the root words. Unlike any 
language that has struggled with human stub- 
bornness in its growth, Esperanto has no irregu- 
larities and almost no inflections, and can be 
learned in from two to six weeks. Its grammar 
can be learned in half an hour. 


it is quite true.’’ 


Here is a sample of its simplicity. Every 





Sir William | 
Ramsay, a believer in it, asserts, ‘‘It is almost | 
| ineredible that the whole essential grammar of 
|a language can be given in a paragraph; but 


mine, min, me. A sentence 


that any boy or girl familiar with English and 
moderately expert in French can understand: 


‘* Simpla, fleksebla, belsona, vere inter- 


. A; . . . * 
nacia en giaj elementoj, la lingvo Esperanto | 


prezentas al la mondo civilizita la sole 
veran solvon de lingvo internacia; car, tre 
Jacila por homoj nemulta instruitaj, Espe- | 
ranto estas komprenota sen peno de la per-| 
sonoj bone edukitaj.’’ 

Count Tolstoy believes in the new language. 
He says that in two hours he was able to read 
it. Max Miiller, the great philologist, was an 
‘*Esperantist.’’ 

The grammar of Esperanto has been trans- 
lated into twenty-eight languages and dialects. 
It has only twenty-four pages, including quite 
a large vocabulary. 

There are twenty-six periodicals, most of them 
monthlies, printed in the new language — two 
in England, two in Russia, two in Switzerland, 
eight in France, and one in every other im- 


| portant European country and Mexico, Chile 


| and 


Peru. There are over two hundred 


ter is always sounded, and in 


to lay down everything else and take v» 
that subject. A public-spirited citizen 
calls to ask about some proposed civic 
reform. ‘The manager of an orphan’s home 
wants advice upon the question of placing the 
children out in families. 

The hour has come for a meeting of the 
trustees of a college or of a large school, and 
the bishop soon finds himself in the midst of a 
discussion upon the merits of a professor, the 
advisability of erecting a new dormitory, the 
requirements for the entrance examination, or 
the proper candidates for honorary degrees. 

As he returns to his study and sits down, 
his imagination kindles at the vistas of interest 
and opportunity in connection with the life of 
the young men and women in schools and col- 
leges; he would like to drop everything else 
and give his life to personal work among them. 
But the door-bell rings. Although it is time 
for a little reading, he dislikes to turn any one 
away. 

He now listens to the familiar story of a 
drunkard’s wife— deserted with children to 
support; or of the widow who has seen better 
days, who was a communicant, but poverty 
or false pride has kept her from the church. 
She knows no pastor, and so she turns to the 
bishop. 

Whatever other citizens may do or not do in 





Or iginal verse 
Esperanto, 
and Moliére, Shakespeare, Homer, 

Vergil, Byron, Goldsmith, La Fontaine and 

Dickens are among the authors whose master- 
pieces have been translated into the new tongue. 
| It is not, however, hoped that Esperanto will 
| become the only language. It is meant to be 
a second language, learned by every one who 
wishes to communicate with those of other 
nationalities. Already it has been used in 
commerce, as an Esperanto order, with an ac- 
companying grammar ‘‘key’’ enclosed, printed 
in the language of the foreign firm addressed, 
| can be easily deciphered and filled. 

A congress of Esperantists was held in 

Boulogne last August, and a thousand delegates 
| came from twenty nations, and carried on all 
proceedings in Esperanto. Toasts were 

given, songs were sung, and two comedies given, 
|} all in Esperanto, the parts in the latter being 
|taken and learned, during two days, by young 
| women from Russia, Italy and Sweden, and 
men from France, England, Germany, Belgium, 
| Norway and Canada. 
One little point will touch every one who has 
ever struggled with prepositions. In Esperanto 
j all prepositions govern the nominative; and ‘‘if 
it be necessary to employ some preposition, and 
it is not quite evident from the sense which it 
should be, the preposition je is used, which has 
no definite meaning.’’ 

The ancient Greeks, one has a hazy idea, had 
something like this, but all other languages 
have gone floundering miserably along without 
it. It is enough to make any one believe in 
the genial possibilities of Esperanto; and even 
if one prefers, to the end of time, to read 

‘*Hamlet’”’ in the original and speak English 
in the family circle, yet this new universal 
language makes a powerful appeal for human 
brotherhood and international peace. 


Esperantist « e lube. 
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such cases, the bishop has no right to turn per- 
sons away without at least trying to guide them 
along some path where there may be hope of 
help. Every one must be treated with courtesy 
and sympathy. Every letter must be answered. 
A bishop can never forget that he stands to all, 
the hopeless and the prosperous, as a representa- 
tive of the Master and the church. He may be 
a dull preacher or a poor administrator, but he 
must never, even under strong provocation, cease 
to be a Christian gentleman. 

Dinner-hour approaches. The bishop does 
not often dine at home. ‘‘Why does he go to 
so many semipublic dinners?’’ ‘‘Why does he 
talk at all kinds of public meetings?’’ ‘‘Why 
is he not preaching ?’’ asks the critic. 


He is preaching, and often preaching with | day. 
| to fight for his quiet hours for 
| devotion, thought and study ; 


more effect than if he were in the pulpit. It 
is strange how men who never go to church 
will listen to sermon after sermon if their legs 
are under a dinner-table. One of the greatest 
and most effective sermons that Phillips Brooks 
ever preached was at a great dinner of the 
Merchants’ Clubs of this country. He lifted 
them all to a high conception of the sacredness 
of their calling as men of business. 

It is one of the hopeful elements of social life 
to-day that when a body of men get together at 
dinner they are not content with jokes and 
dubious stories, but call for some good talk. It 
cannot be dull; there must be ‘‘stuff’’ in it. 
The bishop, too, gains much by contact and 
talk with men of other callings. 

These few incidents, showing a part of a 
day’s work, illustrate one of the leading features 
in a bishop’s life. The parish, the diocese, 
the college, the jail, the city are apt to work 
each along its own line. The bishop, by his 
office and work, seeks to bind them together ; 
to make each conscious of the other, and to 
lead them all to a higher conception of their 
duties. 

A bishop must be a man of broad interests 
and sympathies, and he must enjoy his work. 
In fact, experience leads me to think that only 
those men do the best work who do it easily 
and with enjoyment. Bishops are on duty 
from nine in the morning until ten at night 





| ministry. 


thought, writings and sermons 
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work that kills. The country pastor has a 
harder life, because it is necessarily less varied. 
Strike the same harp-strings all the time, and 
the instrument gets out of tune. 
It is in the variety of notes 
struck that the instrument 
| holds its tone. 
| ‘The bishop is the father in 
| God, the pastor of the one, two 
| or three hundred clergymen in 
|his diocese, the adviser of 
| young men studying for the 
By his study, 


he makes his contribution to 
the religious thought of the 
The modern bishop has 


and most of us are not so 
successful in the fight as we 
could wish. A wise bishop 
| sets apart a fraction of each 
day for these duties. 

So for the six week-days the 
work goes on. Sunday is the 
bishop’s field-day. He usu- 
ally has three services in three 
different churches, three ser- 
|mons and three addresses to 
the confirmation classes. He 
shakes hands with the candi- 
dates ; he sometimes stands at 
the church door and shakes 
hands with the congregation, 
for they are all his people. 

He eats his three meals in 
three different houses; he 
meets three families. In the 
morning he has liveried serv- 
ants at his call; in the eve- 
ning the hostess does all the 
household work. He meets all 
classes of people, each and 
all interesting. He always 
meets hospitality, courtesy and 
kindness. He tries to give of 
his best to all. In friendship 





seven days in the week. They have—at least | 
I have—a good summer vacation. 





It is not | 


and pleasant memories he re- 
ceives more than he gives. 














P| Hi E banquet 

T was not to be- 
gin until eight 

o’clock. Harry, sitting at his 
desk, invited ideas for a speech. 

‘‘Substitutes’’—it ought to be easy to invent 
something humorous and also something quite 
touching to say on the subject Mr. Eldredge 
had given him. 

Fellows working hard all the season—taking 
the rough knocks of better players, used as 
buffers by the first eleven, and then on the day 
of the game just wearing the first eleven’s blan- 
kets and toddling up and down the side line. 
They were comical figures,—all bundled and 
blanketed,—but they were pathetic, too, and 
each one praying that some one on the first eleven 
would get hurt—not seriously hurt, of course, 
but just enough to have to leave the game. It 
was inevitable that a substitute should always 
be in that state of mind, and it was an idea out 
of which something might be made. 

Then, Harry reflected, he could become per- 
sonal, and take up the cases of various indi- 
viduals. There was ‘‘Fatty’’ Myers, who wore 
five sweaters, and whose heroic abstinence all 
the season from sweetmeats and pastry had 
delighted the scornful; there was Tad Melville, 
who, when not exercising, was reading books on 
‘*How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So’’— | 
nicknamed ‘‘Old Stay-So,’’ in consequence. 

There were many little incidents that Harry 
began to see he could utilize in his speech, and 
he sat up to the desk and began to write. 

He grew more and more wrapped in the work. 
One thought followed another, his lips curved 
now and then in appreciation of his own humor; | 
and finally he became involved in an eloquent | 
climax, full of feeling and sentiment and pathos. 

He stopped in the midst of it to read back a 
little way and admire it. ‘‘Oh, by George, it’s 
a good speech !’’ he said to himself. He jumped 
about in his chair excitedly, and then with self- 
conscious art he finished his affecting peroration. 

He felt in his heart that it would be a great | 
deal better speech than any one else would make | 
that evening, the only really polished and witty | 
speech, the only one that would have any gen- 
uine life and originality. All the others would 
be like Frank Windsor’s, entirely imprompta | 
and commonplace. Harry swelled a little with 
pride in his accomplishment and in anticipation 
of the applause it would receive. It would be 
another proof to the fellows of his eminence. 

The banquet was held in the choir-room over 
the library. All the eleven, all the substitutes, 
and two or three specially invited guests, of 
whom Philip Ward was one, sat down to it. 

Mr. Eldredge and two other masters and 
Ward wore evening clothes. The boys had 
arrayed themselves in their best, and had at the 
outset an air of festive formality. 

The two tables, of which one was much longer | 
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than the other, were . 
placed together in the form 
ofa T. At the top of the T 
sat Mr. Eldredge, with Ru- 
pert Ormsby on his right hand 
and Philip Ward on his left. At the intersection 
of the T, and in the middle and at the foot of 
the long table, were placed great bowls of red 
carnations, and beside every boy’s plate was a 
carnation for his buttonhole, and a miniature 
football tied with a bow of red ribbon. The | 
first thing that the boys did upon sitting down | 
was to pin on these decorations. They were 
more decorous in their behavior than they 
usually were at meal-time. A glow of cheer- 
fulness rather than a demonstrative spirit of 
triumph seemed to prevail. 

Harry, sitting between Joe Herrick and Fatty | 
Myers, was assailed by nervousness. The audi- 
ence that he was to address seemed much more 
imposing than he had expected, and he suddenly 
became afraid that he would forget his speech. 
So he took out the manuscript and surreptitiously 
tried to study it, holding it in the folds of his 
napkin; but both Herrick and Myers detected 
him, and raised such an outery that he had to | 
put it back into his pocket. He did not want | 
to have everybody at the table laughing at him. 
So he sat silent, trying to recite the speech | 








himself. 
Before long the formality was all dissipated. 


his forehead. He looked steadily down at his 
plate, and talked in a low tone and in very 
mixed, incoherent sentences. Harry could not 








ORAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 
RUPERT HESITATED A MOMENT. 


help feeling a superior satisfaction, as Frank 
went on stammering out his undigested thoughts. | 
He himself would shine all the more by con- | 
trast. 

Frank ended with a lame tribute to Rupert, 
and after repeating it twice in an attempt to 
make it a little more graceful, abruptly sat down. 
The boys clapped him and laughed at him | 
while he swallowed ice-water and then mopped 
his forehead. 

Mr. Eldredge rose again, and Harry, with | 
premonition gripping his throat, began moisten- | 
ing his lips. | 

‘*Mr. Windsor has told us how the game was | 
won,’’ said Mr. Eldredge, ‘‘but I don’t believe 
he has told us the whole story. There’s a good 
deal that goes into the winning which never | 
appears on the surface. It’s true in football as | 
in most other things that they also serve who 
only stand and wait, and I will ask Mr. Harry 
Harding—who did not wait in vain—to speak | 
on behalf of the substitutes. ’’ 

Harry rose, beaming happily. Mr. Eldredge 


| had given him just the opening for his speech. | 


‘‘Mr. Toastmaster,’’ he said, ‘‘I have a quo- | 
tation, too, for my subject: 
“Wait, wait, wait, 

On the cold, gray side line we! 
And each tender sub asks his anxious heart, 
‘Will they never call for me?’” 

He gave the lines so pathetically that they 
appealed to all the other substitutes, who began 
to applaud and laugh with great appreciation. 
That gave him confidence, and he went through | 


| his speech with a genial humor and enthusiasm 


which reached his audience. They laughed at | 
his jokes, and were delighted by his sallies | 
at the expense of Fatty Myers and ‘‘Old Stay- | 





Windsor’s had been, but it was with emotion 
rather than with confusion. 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Eldredge,’’ he said; and 
the master sat down. 

Rupert hesitated a moment, 
and then, as he leaned on his 
crutches, he smiled. ‘‘I guess 
this team doesn’t need any- 
body to speak for it. Least of 
all a fellow that was lolling in 
a carriage while it was doing 
the work. Mr. Eldredge has 
just said some things that are 
very pleasant, but not very 
true. But part of what he 
said was entirely true; and 
that is that if I’d been in the 
game we shouldn’t have done 
a bit better.’’ 

‘*Never said it!’’ interjected 
Mr. Eldredge, and the audi- 
ence laughed. 

‘‘Well, you implied it, any- 
way,’’ retorted Rupert, hu- 
morously, ‘‘You were too 
polite really to say it. Joe 
Herrick, who played my end, 
did all that I could ever have 
thought of doing—and I dare 
say I shouldn’t have been on 
the spot, as he was, to pick 
up that ball and put it where 
it would mean a touch-down. 
And Holder and Harding, on 
the other end, played so that 
nobody would ever have 
guessed we’d been afraid of a 
weak spot. And the others all 
played as I’d never, never 
seen them play. Mr. Eldredge 
is very generous, attributing so 
much of the winning spirit to 
me; but I want to say that 
the spirit that won that game 
didn’t belong to me; it be- 
longed to the fellows them- 
selves. 

“In fact,’’—he hesitated 
again, and then went on,— 
‘‘in faet, I’ve got to make a 
confession. When it was all over, and you fel- 
lows had won and the crowd was parading away 
from the field, I didn’t feel happy a bit. I felt 


| sore—sore because I wasn’t in it all, and because 


I’d had to see other fellows doing what I’d 
wanted to do. I can tell you this now, for I’ve 
got over it, and I do feel very, very happy. 
And I can honestly say now, as I look back, 
that I wouldn’t have had things happen any 
differently. You won’t all of you—perhaps 
you won’t any of you—understand, but this 
whole thing has made me more aware of what 
there is in you fellows, and of the way you’re 
good enough to feel toward me, than I could 
ever have been if I hadn’t got hurt and if I’'d 
played in the game.’’ : 

And while, with Mr. Eldredge’s assistance, 
he was laboriously getting back into his seat 
and the boys, who had been very much touched 
by what he had said, were clapping noisily, Joe 
Herrick was the only one of them all to appre- 
ciate the full significance of Rupert’s last words, 
He found himself winking unaccountably to 
clear up the mist that had gathered in his eyes; 
and then on a sudden inspiration he mounted 
his chair, and shouted, ‘‘Fellows, all up, and 
three times three for Ormsby !’’ 

Harry cheered with the others, but there was 
a little sting of disappointment in his breast 
even while he cheered. Somehow he knew that 
Rupert’s speech had eclipsed his own brilliancy. 
When he sat down, he heard Fatty Myers say 


| to some one across the table: 


‘*That’s about the best speech a fellow could 
make,’’ and Sam Morse answered, ‘‘ You bet!’’ 

Mr. Eldredge was whispering to Ward. Then 
he rose and rapped on the table. 

‘‘We have with us to-night,’’ he said, ‘‘a 


Mr. Jackson, the choir-master, raised suddenly, So’’; and when he finished, it was with the | distinguished son of St. Timothy’s — distin- 


from his seat at the foot of the long table, the | comfortable sense that he had improved his | guished though still young. 


St. Timothy’s song, which was at once taken | 
up by all the others; and after that there was | 
no more constraint. At last, when the ice-cream | 
had been brought on, Mr. Eldredge rose and 
rapped on the table; and Harry felt a nervous, | 
chilly tremor down his spine. | 
‘We have now come,’’ said Mr. Eldredge, 
‘*to the literary part of our celebration. I regret 
that we haven’t a poet to do justice to our annual 
victory over St. John’s.’’ 
There was loud applause for the phrase 
‘‘annual victory,’’ and Mr. Eldredge continued : 
**In default of a poet, I am going to call on 
one who, we can feel sure, will have something 
ready and appropriate to say to us, even in 
spite of this suddenness. When by an unfor- 
tunate accident our team was deyrived of its 
captain’s leadership upon the field, it became 
necessary for some one to take his place, or at 
least to transmit his orders, 
“Who does i’ the wars more than his captain can 
Becomes his captain’s captain, — 
and I am going to call on Frank Windsor, who | 
served as his captain’s captain, to tell us how 


| the game was won.’’ 


Amidst loud applause Mr. Eldredge sat down, 
and Frank Windsor rose. In spite of all his 


previous bravado about this experience, he was 
| blushing most uneasily, and no sooner did he 
begin to speak than perspiration gathered on | 


reputation for cleverness. 

The fellows near by congratulated him, and 
the applause lasted much longer than that which | 
had consigned Frank Windsor’s speech to friendly 
oblivion. 

When it was over, Mr. Eldredge stood up 
again. 

“If it is true,’”’ he began, ‘‘that ‘calamity | 
is man’s true touchstone,’ perhaps we ought to | 
congratulate our captain this year on his test | 
instead of condoling with him on his misfortune. | 
I will venture to say that if he had been able 
to lead his team to victory in person, we should | 
still not have learned to respect and admire him 


so much as we do now; and I believe that | 
however well he might have played, he could | 
not have done more toward winning the game | 
than, by communicating his spirit and his influ- | Timothy’s eleven,’’ he began, 


ence to his team, he has already done.’’ 

Here Mr. Eldredge was interrupted by a burst 
of applause, louder and longer, Harry could 
not help noticing with a twinge of jealousy, 
than that which had just resounded for him. 

“‘Gentlemen,’’ said Mr. Eldredge, ‘‘I am 
going to call on Rupert Ormsby to speak for 
the team.’’ 

While the clapping rose and continued, Rupert 
picked up the crutches lying beside his chair, 
and with them and Mr. Eldredge’s assistance, 





got to his feet. His face was as red as Frank 


Every boy in this 
room is familiar with the career of Philip 
Ward, and can tell just how many years he has 
played on a varsity football-team. And every 
boy in this room who aspires to play on a 
varsity team himself some day wants to hear 
from Philip Ward.’’ 

The boys showed their satisfaction by loud 
clapping and an eager pushing about of their 
chairs; and Philip Ward rose. Tall and dark, 
he was very handsome as he stood there in his 
evening clothes, and the boys all looked up at 
him with respectful admiration. His face, 
which was naturally rather severe in its clear, 
determined lines, lighted up as he smiled and 
bowed, first to Mr. Eldredge, and then, as the 
master sat down, to the others. 

‘*Mr. Toastmaster and members of the St. 
‘*for certain 
reasons I couldn’t help comparing to-day’s 
game with the last football game I ever played 
against St. John’s. I roomed that year with 
Clark Harding, who was captain of the team. 

‘*He was our best man—just as, from all I 
hear, Rupert Ormsby was your best man. But 
in the first five minutes of the game with St. 
John’s Clark wrenched his knee, and had to 
be carried from the field. He lay on the side 
line the rest of the game, looking on. He lay 
there and saw another fellow do the things he’d 
hoped to do. He lay there and saw this chap 
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Skilton—and a corker he was, too—win the | thing that counts. Without character, muscles | shown him how unlike Clark he was, and it 
game. And yet of all the fellows that played | are nothing, brains are nothing; and though | was this which stung. 


that day you’d have said Clark Harding was you had the front of Jove himself, an eye like | 


the happiest—and so, I believe, he really was, 
except perhaps Skilton. But Here’s a thing I 
saw in our room that night—a thing I’ve never 
told till now.”’ 


He paused a moment; the boys waited in- | 


tently. Harry, of course, was listening with 
a proud and special interest. Rupert was sitting 
with his eyes lowered, thinking that he did not 
compare very well with Clark Harding. 

‘*T was writing a letter home about the game, 
and turned suddenly to ask him a question. 
He was lying on the bed with his face toward 
me, dabbing the tears away from his eyes with 
a handkerchief. I knew it wasn’t the pain in 
his knee that made the tears in his eyes. He 
asked me why I wanted to turn round just then, 
and I didn’t say a word, and we neither of us 
ever mentioned it again. I knew that time 
about Clark, —just as all you fellows have known 
to-night about Rupert Ormsby,—that it wasn’t 
because he’d missed the glory of making the 
touch-down that he felt badly, but because he’d 
been shut out from doing the work and being 
useful. And I consider that an honorable sort 
of regret, with nothing small or mean or envious 
in it. And when you hear a fellow like Rupert 
Ormsby crying himself down for selfishness and 
pettiness, why, clap him the way you’ve done 
to-night—and don’t believe him.’’ 

They all laughed and clapped at this—except 
Rupert. And he sat blushing and feeling a 
good deal better than a few moments before, 
when he had foreseen a disastrous comparison 
with Clark Harding. Philip Ward continued: 

‘‘When Mr. Eldredge told me I’d be expected 
to make a speech to-night, I thought perhaps 
the best thing I could do would be to talk on 
how to act when you go to college—for I suppose 
most of you are going a year or two years from 
now. And it seems to me that the case of Clark 
Harding—which is the same, you see, as the 
case of Rupert Ormsby—gives me a good starting- 
point. Those two fellows are out to do some- 
thing—not just to be prominent. At least, that’s 
the way it was with Clark, and from having 
known Rupert since he was a kid, I think I 
can say the same for him. But we’ll leave him 
out of it now; it’s not fair to embarrass him 
any more by singing his praises. I’ll stick 
simply to Clark. 

‘*He was a fellow, I can tell you, that never 
once thought of the importance of being person- 
ally prominent. He never did things with that 
purpose in view. Now in that respect he was 
different from nearly every other fellow of his 
age; he was certainly different from me. Here 
at school I’d got into the habit of mistaking 


prominence for success ; nearly every boy makes 


that mistake. It’s only the rare fellows like 
Clark who don’t make it. 

‘*But the rest of us find out after a while that 
it is a mistake. We’ve gone to college, just as 
we’ve gone to school, maybe—with just an idea 
of being socially. prominent and popular, getting 
into clubs and societies, making athletic teams, 
holding offices, being talked about and looked 
up to as if we were somebody. And maybe 
we succeed in that ambition. And then, when 
we’ve done it, we find that it’s a pretty empty 
success, after all. 

**We find that some fellow like Clark Harding, 
who hasn’t lifted a hand to gain what we’ve 
prized, has got that, and more, too. And we 
begin to feel like the pacemaker in a running 
race, who starts out as if he were going to leave 
the whole field behind—and then, after the first 
lap, is passed by every one. That’s what comes 
to the boy who, either here or at college, acquires 
no more solid ambition than just to shine.’’ 

Ward paused a moment, and in that interval, 
while the other boys were sitting gravely silent, 
Harry stirred in a discomfort that was almost 
physical. With a sudden sensitiveness, which 
had made him wince, he had felt that, uninten- 
tionally, this discourse was aimed at him. And 
what made it more painful was that the brother 
whom he adored was being used to point the 
moral. How truly he knew that he himself 
was the boy who liked to shine! 

“‘T hope,’? Ward continued, speaking even 
more earnestly, ‘‘you won’t misunderstand me. 
Most of you fellows who are here to-night are 
prominent in the life of St. Timothy’s School. 
The fact that you are here is an indication of 
prominence. And prominence is not a crime; 
it need not be a misfortune. It means that you 
are having a larger opportunity to live than 


other boys—a larger opportunity to work and to | 


play, a larger opportunity to befriend those who 
are more obscure, more weak, more unsatisfied 
and unhappy than yourselves. You have the 
opportunity for leadership; and leadership 
means a good deaf more than walking at the 
head of the procession. The fellow who is after 
the ornamental features of leadership will never 
be a leader. He will only be that by doing 
the work and letting some one else attend to the 
advertising. 
“All good things await 

Him who cares not to be great, 

But as he saves and serves the state. 

“‘And you are saving and serving the state— 
this little state of St. Timothy’s—when you 
are building your own character. For when 
you are building your own character, you are— 
though you may not know it—helping some 
friend to build his. And character is the only 


| Mars, to threaten and command, and had not 
| character, some homely, puny-looking dwarf, 
| who has what you lack, may rise up at any 
| moment and upset you.’’ 

| He sat down; and after a moment of stillness, 
which attested the impression that his speech 
| had made, the applause broke out. And Harry, 


applauding with the others, knew that his own 
| clever little speech, over which he had so hope- 
| fully toiled, was already buried and forgotten. 

| But it was no longer this knowledge which 
depressed him on this night of triumph and cele- 
Philip Ward had, all unconsciously, 


bration. 





When Harry came into his room that night 
he found a letter from Clark, postmarked Aden, 
lying on his desk. 
| It was the first unsympathetic letter that he 
| had ever had from his brother. This was the 
| part that hurt: 

**What the dickens is all this about your being 
elected president of the athletic association? It 
may be all right, but I don’t quite see it. I 

| never knew you were especially much of an 

|athlete. It looks to me as if you fellows in the 

| Crown had been playing politics. Haven’t you 

got somebody else’s honor away from him ?’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 

















LL day long and every day 

while I was at the agency he 
sat upon the trader’s stoop 
or lounged upon his counters. I often 
wondered at Bonhomme’s tolerance, 
and set it down to the easy-going ways of the 
French-American. Of all the Gros Ventres at 
Yellow Water, Much Chuck seemed to me the 
| nearest to a useless vagabond. 

Then one evening, for a silver quarter, the 
| trader sent him to the camp of the agency’s 
| ‘*boss farmer,’’ six miles away. Much Chuck 
| carried fifty pounds of side pork on a shoulder, 
and the rate at which he loped across the prairie 
was surprising. Bonhomme laughed as he saw 
me looking after the awakened Gros Ventre. 

‘“‘Didn’t think there was so much action 
there, heh?’’ he said. ‘‘Much Chuck is like 
the rest of our Indians—pay one for doing what 
he knows how to do, and away he goes. That 
fellow was on the police force here twenty-five 
years ago, and did a service to this agency that 
no white soldier could have done. 

‘*After Sitting Bull had been run off to 
Canada the troops were withdrawn from this 





trouble. 
the Crows; then a young Crow shot a Gros 
Ventre in the hand. After that there was 


stealing and skirmishing back and forth, till at 





‘came in with two hundred Crow 
ponies. 

‘‘Worse than all, the rascals ran 
their booty into the government 
corral. McCall, the agent, sent ten 
| of his Indian police out to turn the 

herd loose. His men came back 
| presently without their guns, revoly- 
ers and ammunition belts. 

| ‘*Much Chuck, then a young 
| fellow, was the only policeman to 
| retain hisarms. He had been kept 
on duty at the office. As there 
were only a half-dozen old needle- 
guns left in the armory, McCall 
found himself in a poor way to 
enforce authority. He hadn’t even 
telegraph communication with the 
posts five hundred miles away. 

‘The Gros Ventres herded those 
stolen ponies, and kept a lookout in 
daytime, and at night shut them 
in the big corral under guard. The 
agent then occupied the vacated 
barracks opposite what is now the 
Gray Sisters’ School, and the gov- 
ernment corral was in a loop of the 
river below, where a deep channel, 
cut into the rocks, protected it on 
all sides except that facing the 
agency. The fort, or barracks, was 
a log quadrangle built upon a little 
height overlooking the corral and 
| the flats below. My store stood 
| outside, next to the left wing of 
| this quadrangle. The Gros Ventre 
| lodges, for the most part, were 
| strung aiong a fringe of timber 
| below the loop. 

‘For a number of days things 
went on smoothly to all outward 
appearance. Then the Crows came. 
About four hundred—all of Broken Kettle’s 
band and some of the mountain Crows beyond— 
rode down to the agency at sunrise. They were 
mostly armed with breech-loaders, and when 





HIS 


they summoned McCall out to them, I reckon | 


his hair stood on end. 

‘*Through their interpreter they accused 

him of sending his Indians to steal their horses, 
and they demanded the return of the animals 
and a lot of goods and rations for indemnity. 
| And McCall could only tell them, with a great 
show of indignation, that he was not responsible 
| for any sort of Indian thievery. He told them 
how he had tried to turn their ponies loose and 
what the Gros Ventres had done. 

‘*This was openly admitting that he had no 
authority over his Indians. But he was a new 
man out here, and he was scared and excited. 
When he had finished, the Crows set up a howl 
of wrath, and shook their guns at him. They 





neighborhood, and soon we began to have 
First a Gros Ventre stole a pony from | 


FACE, LEAPED AT HIM AND 
STRUCK HIM ON THE MOUTH. 


told him that they were going to wipe 
out his Gros Ventres and then burn 
the agency. 

**The Crows outnumbered our In- 
dians two to one, and we had at the 
| barracks less than a dozen half-armed employés. 

Broken Kettle had secured men and ponies from 
Gray Bull’s mountain Crows—the worst lot of 
untamed savages north of Mexico. 

‘As I stood in the doorway of my store, 
| taking in that angry crowd, I admit that I was 
| seared. 
| **T looked toward the Gros Ventre village, and 

saw the inhabitants scurrying, men, women 
and children, to the cover of the breaks just 
| above their teepees. From the broken coulées 
they could command the horse corral with their 
rifles. 

‘*The Crows had relied upon their numbers 
and the justice of their claim to gain the return 
of their ponies. They had not expected they 
would have to fight. 

‘*But now they wheeled, scattered, and rode, 
| with guns at a ready, straight toward the corral. 
|On they went till a volley from the Gros 
Ventres halted them. 

‘*They wheeled about, retreated out of range, 
| and opened fire on the agency. Luckily, every- 

body who was looking out of an opening had 
|time to dodge. They fired only a single shot 


OWN BROTHER, BLUE 


on that face of the barracks was riddled. Only | 
my store was untouched. 

‘*When their firing was checked, the Crow 
chiefs rode back and forth in front of their 
men, flourishing their guns and whooping 
| threats. 

*‘It was plain that they held the agency 
responsible for the taking of their horses, and 
in a measure they were right. 

‘What was to be done? McCall came hastily 
into my store to seek advice. But the matter 
had already gone beyond my wisdom in Indian 
affairs. 

‘*Then a single figure appeared on our right 
—a policeman who had ridden round from the 
stables in the rear. It was young Much Chuck, 
dressed in his blue uniform, riding a white 
cavalry horse, with his rifle swung across the 
saddle in front. 

‘*He was trim and soldierly, not so fat as 


}as if to approach them for a talk. 
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now, and he made a fine show, at which we 
looked for a second in astonishment. 

** ‘What can he be thinking of!’ said McCall. 
‘The only fighting soldier I’ve got!’ 

‘The Crows wondered, too, at first, for Much 


Chuck rode straight toward them. When close 
to a group of chiefs he halted, raised his right 
hand, and spoke some words in their own 
tongue. Many of our Gros Ventres had a 
smattering of Crow. 

“‘We could hear nothing of what was said 
until, at the close of the conference, a number 
of the Crow chiefs shouted, ‘Ho-ho-ho!’ That 
was encouraging. 

“*Then we saw Much Chuck ride on down 
the line of the hostiles, pass them, and go 
straight on toward the Gros V entres. 

**To his fellows in the breaks he made signs 
This he 
kept on doing until he was opposite the horse 
corral, when he turned suddenly and made a 
dash to the gate, which was on the side facing 
the fort. Then he jumped quickly from his 
horse, threw the gate wide open, and rushed in 
among the ponies. In a second or two he had 
the whole herd going out at the opening like a 
flock of sheep. 

‘*Then the Gros Ventres cut loose with their 
rifles. In a half-minute’s firing they had killed 
a dozen ponies; but Much Chuck was unhurt, 
and at the tail of the herd he jumped a pony 
and came on, lying flat upon its back. 

**Under a hail of shots he pushed the big 
bunch out of range, and then, with a whoop, 
the Crows swung in behind and took charge. 
They had recovered all their own animals, 
except the few killed, and some thirty or forty 
Gros Ventre horses besides. The capture satis- 
fied them, and they rode off, yelling. 

‘*Then that brave policeman came walking 
slowly toward the agency. 

***The last of Much Chuck,’ said I, and I 
could hardly keep from erying. McCall looked 
at me, winking hard. 

***He’s saved us,’ he said, ‘and the Gros 
Ventres will skin him alive. I can do nothing.’ 

**Much Chuck walked by without so much 
as looking at us. He went round the barracks 
and disappeared. McCall left me to go to him, 
but I never heard what the agent said to his 
policeman. 

‘‘Some two hours afterward Gros Ventres 
began stringing up from their village, and in a 
little while the group of police cabins back of 
the fort was surrounded by Indians on foot. 

**While I stood looking out of my rear door, 
I saw Much Chuck come out of his shack and 


| last the Gros Ventres made a grand coup, and |or so to the man, but every door and window | walk toward a bunch of Indians gathered at a 


corner of the stockade. He had 
painted his face and body in yellow 
and green, and wore only the 
breech-cloth and bonnet of eagle 
feathers. The chiefs and others 
that he came toward were within a 
few rods of my rear yard, and I 
could hear the click of breech- 
bolts as they uncovered the 
carbines concealed beneath their 
blankets. 

** *Tt’s all up with Much Chuck,’ 
thought I. 

‘He had come out to surrender 
in time to save an attack on his 
cabin, where he had a wife and 
baby. I walked out to the stockade 
fence, and stood leaning against the 
timbers as Much Chuck came up to 
the chief. The young fellow looked 
the chief in the eye for a moment; 
then he spoke. 

** *You have seen,’ he said, ‘what 
I have done. I did it to save my 
people and because I was a soldier 
of the Great Father. Your father 
here, the agent, knew nothing of 
my intention—he is in no way to 
blame for my acts. Iam an Indian, 
—a Gros Ventre,—and I am not 
afraid to die.’ 

‘When he had finished, his own 
brother, Blue Face, leaped at him, 
struck him on the mouth, snatched 
his war-bonnet off, threw it on the 
ground and stamped on it. 

***You say you are a Gros Ven- 
tre,’ he shouted, ‘and I say you are 
a liar!’ and he stepped back and 
ey cocked his gun. He would have 
shot Much Chuck then and there, 
but I jumped at Blue Face, flung 
him in a heap, and wrenched his gun from his 
hands. Then I stepped in front of Much 
Chuck, and the words came hot and fast. I 
suppose I never was so furious. 

‘*?You miserable cowards!’ I said. ‘I will 
shoot the first one who lays a hand on this 
brave soldier. How many of you, this morning, 
expected to see another sun? This man has 
turned aside the vengeance of the Crows and 
the anger also of your Great Father. You are 





fools. You could not have saved a horse of the 
stolen herd. Some of your own are driven 
away. Very well, I will pay you for them 


myself —ten dollars in goods for each Gros 
Ventre pony killed or taken.’ 

**Well, it happened I jumped in at the right 
moment, and the promise of pay for their ponies 
saved Much Chuck. Very likely that’s the 
reason, since the police force was reduced, that 
he sits round in my store so much.’’ 
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ANNAPOLIS STATE-HOUSE— INTERIOR. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
P  uencons to the report of the first complete 
census of the British Empire, the popula- 
tion is about four hundred millions, of whom | 


only fifty-four millions are whites. The race | 
problem in America does not amount to much 


in Comgeeee with this one. 


p= again at the often on your letter before 
you drop it into the mail-box. In a recent 
month seventy-eight thousand letters and cir- 
culars that were improperly addressed were 
returned from the dead-letter office to the senders, 
and there are still on hand nearly three-quarters 
of a million to be examined. 
he International Postal Congress, which will 
meet in Rome this month, will attempt to 
agree upon a way by which a man in America, 
for example, may enclose a stamp for reply 
when he writes to any European country. At 
present American stamps are not good in Europe, 
and European stamps are not good to carry a 
letter from this country to Europe. 
Ga quartz assaying two thousand 
dollars a ton was recently taken from the 
shaft bored under a high office-building in New 
York to accommodate the plunger of the elevator. 
The quartz was found one hundred and eighty 
feet below the surface. This is simply another 
evidence of the fact that the man who gets gold 
out of New York has to dig deep for it. 
henever we are disappointed because Con- 
gress does not immediately obey the voice 
of ‘‘the people’? who sign petitions, and does 
not pass all the laws that would make the nation 
perfect, let us remember that already more than 
twenty thousand bills have been introduced 
during the present session of Congress. It is 
no wonder that most of the measures proposed 
by the many groups of ‘‘sundry citizens’’ are 
not made into laws. 


n a French liner which arrived at New 

York the other day was George Bakmeteff, 
the new Russian ambassador to Japan. He 
was on his way to his post, the quickest and 
most comfortable, although not the shortest, 
route to which lies over the Atlantic, across the 
American continent and the Pacific Ocean. 
The arrival of the new ambassador at Tokyo 
will be the removal of the last bandage. It 
means that the wound caused by war has sae 4 


r. John Burns, the representative of the 
Labor party in the new English cabinet, 
does not ignore the harmless customs of the 
official society in which he now moves. He 
attended the recent parliamentary dinner and 
prime minister’s reception clad in the regulation 
uniform of his office, a blue cloth suit elabo- 
rately trimmed with gold braid, a dress sword 
and plumed chapeau; and they say that he 
adorned the gorgeous clothes. Those American 
statesmen who decline to wear evening clothes 
at formal evening functions do not know how 
well they would look in the costume prescribed 
by social usage for such occasions. 
Com on the exclusion of some Indian 
children from a public school, the Sitka 
Alaskan catalogues their father’s claims to 
being considered civilized. He is ‘ta man who 
now wears civilized clothes, eats civilized food, 
rents a lock-box in the post-office, orders civilized | 
goods from the States, conducts a mercantile 
business for which privilege he pays a license to 
the government, has had the marriage ceremony 
performed by a minister, hires a man to work 














even reversed his figures and asserted ‘‘that one | years can do nothing better toward qualifying 
and a half per cent. of the officials at Wash- | themselves to vote intelligently than to form 
| ington are corrupt, he would still stand before | among themselves political study clubs, where 
the people of this country as a colossal liar.’’ | they may learn the facts about public issues, 
‘*Liar’’? is not a word to exchange freely in | and the discrimination between matters of prin- 
| polite society, but it is used by the translators | | ciple and matters of policy. The best results 
‘of the Bible ‘and other masters of the English | will be obtained when young men of all shades 





| tongue, and in its place it has a compelling 
accuracy. - | 
ipranaonee tailors of Philadelphia invited a | 
woman, well-known as a critic and an 
essayist, and familiar to readers of The Com- 
| panion, to visit their exhibition of men’s clothes. | 
| They expressed the belief that ‘‘within the 
narrower limits of utilitarian simplicity’’ by 
which tailors for mere men are circumscribed, 
there is still chance for the display of artistic 
taste and cunning workmanship. Whether or | 
not the plain modern dress of men can be beau- | 
tiful, except in the negative way of not being | 
ugly, the tailors did well to appeal to a woman. 

If a man’s clothes do not please a woman he has | 
|no right to be any more comfortable in them | 
than in a coat that binds under the arms. 
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EXCELSIOR. 


Though dark mountains form the stair, 
It is ours to climb and dare! 
Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 
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HUSBANDING OUR RESOURCES. 


* oundless’’ was the word used by our 
forefathers to describe the resources of 
the country, and they made no attempt | 

to prevent waste. They ‘‘cleared’’ the land by 

burning forests; coal-operators piled up moun- 
tains of coal which they thought not worth 
marketing; iron-mines were not worked unless 

a big margin of profit was in sight. 

The time has come when Americans must 
consider the possibility of the exhaustion of 
their supply of fuel and building material, as 
the Europeans have had to face the same prob- 
lem. The government, through the Geological 
Survey and the forestry service, is already en- 
gaged in the study of the best methods of use 
of the fuels and building materials. The Presi- 
dent has recently invited representatives of | 
several engineering, architectural and scientific 
societies to serve on a committee to work in | 
conjunction with the government departments. 
The men invited are practical engineers, archi- 
tects, miners and builders, as well as men of 
science. 

In view of the rapidly increasing price of 
lumber and coal, the recommendations of the 
committee are of general interest. Should the | 
recommendations be adopted there will be a| 
much more extensive use of peat and other substi- 
tutes for coal, and of such building materials 
as older countries have been compelled to adopt 
—stone, brick and cement. Only last summer 
prizes were offered in England for designs for 
laborers’ cottages to cost less than a thousand 
dollars, and among the plans submitted there 
was not one of a wooden building. Stone is 
plentiful in most of the states of the Union, 
and in the prairie regions’ neither brick nor 
cement is prohibitively expensive. At present 
prices of lumber, builders say that concrete 
houses are cheaper than wooden ones. Already 
in the large cities steel is displacing not only 
wood, but brick and stone as well. 

Consideration ‘of the wisest use of the natural 
resources of the’ country is foreed upon us’ by 
the needs df the growing population. 
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EDUCATING VOTERS. 


nglish Conservatives have been attempting 
E to explain the overwhelming defeat of 

their party at the recent election. Some 
of them blame the system of party organization, 
and demand that the old leaders be discarded. 
Others are urging the systematic education of 
the voters, so that ‘‘they may not be deceived 
next time by the statements of the Liberal 
speakers. ’” 

It has been suggested by one writer that 
Conservative lodges be formed in every village, 
and that capable speakers be secured to address 
them once a month on public questions. He | 
feels sure that if the people ‘‘could only know 
the facts,’’ the next election would be carried 
by the Conservatives. The Liberals, of course, 
say that they won because the people knew the | 
facts too well. 

However this may be, there is certainly too | 








of opinion study together. 
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DILIGENT KEEPING. 


And I would have my heart 
From littleness apart, 
A love-anointed thing. 
F.W. Faber. 


THE SHOPPING FEVER. 


nhappy the woman who does not love to 

shop! The rich woman may ‘find her 

pleasure in choosing the best and most 
| beautiful of the many things offered for her 
inspection. The woman who must reckon care- 
fully her expenditures may taste the joy of 
economizing—the satisfaction of making the 
ends meet by virtue of her own clever contri- 
vance and calculation. 

Even to buy a spool of thread or a card of 
buttons brings one into the cheerful gaieties of 
human life. Whether in city department store 
or in country shop, one is likely to find a bit of 
friendly gossip, a kindly smile, and the well- 
meant effort to please, for the mutual profit of 
buyer and seller. 

But the indulgence in the shopping habit 
may go too far, and end in disaster. A woman 
died recently in New York who had spent two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars in four 
years, in shopping for its own sake. She never 
opened the numberless packages which con- 
tained her purchases. There were piles of 
them in every room. The poor woman had 
gone mad over shopping. She barricaded her 
doors to keep out not only every curious friend, 
but any intrusive idea which should interfere 
with her mania. 

The bureau drawer or the closet filled with 
useless but taking spoils from the bargain- 
counter testifies to the slight lapses from sanity 
made by even the sanest of shoppers. ‘‘I 
always keep one of my worst ‘bargains’ hung 
up in plain sight,’’ said a certain wise woman, 
‘*as a remedy in my next attack of the shopping 
ever |’? 
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THE STUDENT VOLUNTEERS. 


ast month, in Nashville, there assembled 
from seven hundred American and Cana- 


dian institutions of learning nearly thirty- | 


five hundred students devoted to Christian work. 


| The specific purpose of the World’s Student 


Christian Federation is to stimulate interest in 
the foreign missionary service, and to bring 
into it educated young men and women. A | 
convention is held every four years. This was | 
the fifth meeting. So large is the membership | 
and so deep the interest that in many institu- 


tions more applied for the privilege of being | 


delegates than could be accommodated. 

The significance of this organization is not 
merely that which it has for those interested in 
foreign missions. The federation is quite as 
interesting from the point of view of American 
higher education. A serious writer ou religious 
subjects has pointed out that here was an 
assembly such as no other college interest could 
bring together. In a day when colleges have 
been accused of indifference to religious matters, 
when many have seen with regret the passing 
of ‘‘compulsory chapel’’ and the development 
of institutions founded in religious interests into 
universities and colleges of general nature, this 
gathering of students proved that among under- 
graduates religious enthusiasm is still a powerful 
motive. For these delegates were not, a witness 
tells us, the ‘‘goody-goodies,’’ but representa- 
tive students prominent in all departments of 
college life. In American colleges religion and 
other forms of culture have not yet drifted 
asunder. 
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TWO MIGHTY FOES. 


what problem most interests the medical 

profession to-day, nine out of ten would 
| reply, “The mystery of cancer.’’ There are 
|other diseases which are quite as hopeless as 
| cancer, some that are more painful, and some 
| that cause more deaths; but there is hardly 
another in the face of which physicians confess 


[’ one were to ask a number of physicians | 


out his road tax, places a cash-register in his | little deliberate education of the voters in Eng- | themselves so helpless. 


place of business for which he is paying three | 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, has his build- 
ing connected with the town water-works for 
which he pays his monthly rate, repairs watches | 
and clocks for the general public, 
years carried a life-insurance of three thousand | 
dollars.’? That seems to take in about every- | 
thing classed ‘‘back East’’ as ‘‘civilized,’’ in- | 
cluding several counts overlooked by the average | 
city flat-dweller. 


A‘ ertain magazine writer has said that ninety- | 
eight and a half per cent. of the government | 
officials at Washington are grafters. 
ment is sufficiently absurd on the face of it, 
and needs no refutation. But Col. Carroll D. 
Wright’s answer to it is worth remembering. 
He said that if this purveyor of sensations had 


The state- | 


land, and in America also. Here, especially, 


papers nearly always devote themselves to 


| extreme partizan advocacy. 


noright. Such political organizations as flourish 
| devote themselves to carrying elections by 

“organizing victory,’’ as they phrase it, and to | 

arranging for the distribution of the offices. In | 
the strife for office not only are party principles | | 
too often forgotten, but it is not always remem- 
| bered that the serious men in one party are as 
‘patriotic as those in the other. 

It is not likely that American political parties 
| will go into the business of formally educating 
| the voters, although this may be done in Eng- 

land. Those young Americans who expect to 
| cast their first ballot in a few months or a few 


In many directions the progress of medicine 


| the last decade, has been marvelous. The dis- 


of the mosquito with malaria and yellow fever; 
the serum treatment for hydrophobia and diph- | 
| theria ; the isolation of the bacterium of smallpox | 
—these are all recent achievements. 

Two great foes still defy the doctors. One, 


| —pneumonia,—which ranks next to the ‘‘great 


white plague’? in the number of its victims, 
has lately been and still is the subject of special 
study by an association of American physicians ; 
and something has been learned about it. It is | 


| known that it is a germ-disease, and that its | 


characteristic microbe is nearly always present 
in the mouth and throat in a state of health; 
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but the knowledge of these facts has not sug- 
gested any effective way of dealing with the 
disease. 

Regarding cancer, still less has been dis- 
covered; but in many countries there are now 
special laboratories, in which the minds of the 
ablest students of pathology are concentrated 
upon this one subject. 

In these researches the United States is bear- 
ing its part. Not only are American physicians 


| giving the subject their closest attention as 


individuals, but a national association for the 
study of the disease has been formed, and 
special cancer hospitals have been established 
in several American cities. In money, also, 
America is doing its share. Mr. Rockefeller’s 
donations have established an American patho- 
logical institute, where original research can be 
prosecuted by American physicians; and Mr. 
Carnegie’s generosity to a British laboratory 
has produced results of great promise. 

From one or another of these medical work- 
rooms may come at any time the joyful message 
that cancer has been conquered. 
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CITY CHILDREN. 


n Massachusetts a plan has lately been con- 
| sidered for the establishment of a state com- 

mission which, if possible, should punish 
the wicked landlord who excludes children from 
his premises. 

Of course there is no power that can compel 
a man to lease his property against his will; 
but without taking this proposed legislation too 
seriously, the mere suggestion of it draws 
attention to the hardships of city children. 

Their troubles begin when they are born. A 
trained nurse teaches them not to cry, because 
|erying disturbs the occupants of the other 
| apartments. When they are old enough to go 
outdoors, nurse or mother leads them along a 
brick walk or through the park, because it is 
so easy to get lost in a big city. 

The city house has no yard to play in, no 
garden to dig in. There is no ‘dog to romp 
with, no cows or chickens to feed, no mud suit- 
able for the kind of pies mother used to make. 

The school age, or at any rate the early part 
of it, brings no improvement. The recreation 
ground is a basement or a brick-paved yard. 
In the street the boy is Ishmael, and the police- 
man, that enemy of free-born America, is 
always at hand. There is no chance for snow- 
balling or a game of ‘‘scrub’’ or ‘‘three-old-cat’’ ; 





and two fingers held up just before school lets 
out is, in the city, a language as unknown as 
| the cuneiform inscriptions. 

The country is the place to bring up children. 
One never hears there of commissions like that 
which, in Chicago, has just made a long report 
on the growth of nervousness among the pupils 

|of the public schools. There is more than a 
| joke in the words which Holmes addressed to 
| the ‘‘boys’’ of his day: 

Come back to the country, ye children, for shame! 
Who have wandered for riches and wandered for 


fame. 
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he people of Maryland deserve the thanks of the 
rest of the country for restoring to its original 
condition the room in the old state-house at Annap- 
olis in which Washington resigned his commission 
as commander-in-chief of the Continental armies 
on December 23, 1783, and in which the treaty of 
peace with Great Britain was ratified on January 
14, 1784. The room remained unchanged till 1838, 
when it was refurnished and most of the old fur- 
niture sold. In 1858 the room was again furnished 
and some changes were made. Other changes in 
1878 destroyed all semblance to the room as Wash- 
ington knew it. With Trumbull’s painting of 
Washington’s farewell and the memory of men 
who had seen the old chamber to guide the work- 
men, the task of restoration has been completed. 
The room is forty feet long, thirty-five feet wide 
and twenty feet high. It is finished in the colonial 
style. The walls are white and the woodwork is 
green, the original color. The presiding officer’s 
chair stands on a dais backed by a recess and 
surmounted by a Greek pediment resting on fluted 
columns. The chair which Washington used has 
been found, and it, with many other of the orig- 
inal furnishings, is now within the room. 
N’ importance has been given by two an- 
nouncements to the old question of reforming 
English spelling. One is that the department of 
school superintendents of the National Education 
Association has submitted a trial list of ten “re- 
formed” words. The other is that Mr. Carnegie 
has offered money for the support of a Simplified 
Spelling Board, on which many distinguished and 
cultivated men have consented to serve. It is not 
time yet to say how much can be done to make 
the spelling of some English words more nearly 
phonetic, or to estimate the value of arguments 





the political speakers and the partizan news- | during the last quarter-century, chiefly during | for and against changes in orthography. One 


| thing may be said, however, that no language will 


Their party can | | covery that consumption is not hereditary, and | | present greater difficulties to those who would 
and has for |4o no wrong and the opposition party can do | | if taken in time may be cured; the assoc iation’| change old habits than the English language, for 


| it is the tongue of two great nations, neither of 
| which has intellectual authority over the other. 
Even now England and America disagree on the 
spelling of “humor” and similar words. 
On’ two justices of the Supreme Court have 
resigned since 1882, when Mr. Justice Ward 
Hunt of New York retired at the age of seventy, 
after ten years’ service. Mr. Justice Shiras, of 
| Pennsylvania, retired in 1903, and Mr. Justice 


Henry Billings Brown, of Michigan, has informed 
the President that he will take advantage of the 
| law which permits him to withdraw from active 
service at the close of the present term of court. 
Justice Brown has been on the Supreme Court 
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bench for fifteen years, and for fifteen years prior | 


to his promotion was a United States district judge 
in Michigan. Eight Supreme Court justices re- 
signed in the twenty years ending with 1882, as 
many as in the whole preceding Jife of the court. 
Chief Justices John Jay and Oliver Ellsworth 
resigned. Since the year 1800 every Chief Justice 
has died in office, that is, with the exception of 
the present incumbent, who is very much alive. 
Both Chief Justice Fuller 
Harlan reached the retiring age three years ago, 
and may be pensioned on full pay whenever they 
see fit to give up their work. 
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THE BRAYTON HOSPITALITY. 


hat must be Emmeline Brayton’s funeral,” 

said the elder sister, peering through the 
misty window and glasses that grew suddenly 
mistier. “My, but it’s along one! Adelaide, you 
must remember Emmy Brayton? She was in the 
class above us, but —” 

Adelaide, who had just returned to her native 
place after an absence of many years, nodded, 
and joined her sister at the window. 

“Of course Iremember Emmy. She was always 
treating us younger ones. Once she got us all on 
the kitchen porch and brought out two great pans 
of sugar gingerbread, hot from the oven, and we 
ate every mite of it.. The cook scolded, but her 
mother just laughed; and when I came home and 
told about it, grandmother said that was the 
Braytons all over, and that there never was a 
limit to the Brayton hospitality. Seems to me, 
Anna, I heard they had lost their property. It 
must have been hard for people of that kind, used 
to doing so much for everybody, to have nothing 
left to do with.” 

“The question is where something ends and 
nothing begins,” answered Miss Anna, blowing | 
on her glasses and scrubbing them. “They did 
lose their property, but they never stopped being 
hospitable. They were only more and more simple 
in their ways of showing it. Their house was the 


center of things long after everybody they knew | 


was better off than they. 

“But at last, when marriages and deaths had 
broken up the family till only Emmy was left, and 
she had to move way out where you had to ride a 
half-hour by trolley and then walk down a long 
lane all full of tin cans and sooty snow-drifts, it 
did make a difference. She was an invalid then, 
too, pretty nearly, and couldn’t get about herself; 
and although her friends didn’t forget her, they 
couldn’t get to her often, and if Emmy had been 


anybody but Emmy, she might have been miser- | 


ably lonely and forlorn. 

“But she was Emmy, and the Brayton charac- 
teristics were as strong as ever. Her shabby little | 
cheap cottage was on the edge of a marshy pond, 
and the Polish boys and girls, big and little, from 


the new factory settlement on the farther side | 


used to come there to skate. 

“One day she beckoned in a boy who was strug- 
gling with a broken strap and told him she would 
be glad if he and his friends, or any of the skaters, 
would come in to get warm whenever they liked. 
They were too shy to respond, till one day a crowd 
of them hurried in with a seared little fellow who 
had broken through the ice, and after that they 
fell into the way of coming—and there was Emme- 
line, provided with a new social circle, and head- 
quarters in her own kitchen. 

“Those warm-hearted boys and girls grew fairly 
to worship her, and would talk to her as eagerly 
of Stanislava and Casimir, Ladislas and Falka, as 
if they belonged to families she had been friends 
with all her life. 

“You see, it was the Brayton hospitality : 
left to offer but good-will and a kitchen fire, but 
she had offered those.” 

“Poor Emmy!” sighed Adelaide. 

“No, not poor Emmy!” responded Anna, setting 
back her glasses firmly and blinking fiercely 
behind them. “ ‘Dear’ Emmy if you will, but not 
‘poor” Emmeline Brayton was a happy woman— 
happy to the very last.’ 


* © 
THE CASE OF ILSA. 


hen, after a long succession of maids of every 

imaginable—and sometimes unimaginable— 
temper and temperament, the Winsteds discov- 
ered Ilsa Ermentraut, they felt as if they had 
suddenly found entrance into a vale of peace. 
Ilsa’s pink cheeks and plump, trim little figure 
were as pleasing to the eye as her pretty, defer- 
ential manners were soothing to the soul. More- 
over, she was neat and deft, and soon revealed a 
warmth of devotion that was unparalleled in the 
Winsted annals of the maids. 

Ilsa’s particular adoration was Julia, the eldest 
daughter, a gay, warm-hearted girl of twenty, who 
in her turn soon became fond of the little maid. 
Julia often let Ilsa go to market with her, and 
that to the little maid was a day’s treat. Miss 
Julia, giving her orders, had a habit of helping 
herself to nuts or raisins, and tossing some to 
Ilsa, 

One memorable day a salesman gave her half 
a dollar too much change, and she passed that also 
to Ilsa. 

“I thought he was giving me too much,” she 
laughed, “but it’s his own lookout. You can buy 
yourself a new ribbon with it.” 

There were many things that puzzled Ilsa at 
first, but she grew to take them as a matter of 
course — such, for instance, as Miss Margaret’s 
turning a rug upside down to hide an ink-spot she 
had made upon it, and Mrs. Winsted’s laughing 
appropriation of a roll of bills she found in one of 
Mr. Winsted’s vests. 

“He’s forgotten it,” she said. 
have it.” 

One day Julia came to her mother greatly 
troubled. She had caught Ilsa in a falsehood. 
They talked to Ilsa seriously, and she was tearful 


“T might as well 


and repentant, although she seemed strangely | 


perplexed. A little later a similar thing happened, 
and when finally they discovered Ilsa wearing a 
shirt-waist belonging to a guest who had just left 
them, they decided that she must go. 
broken, pleaded that the “lady had forgot the 
waist”; but, as Julia declared, that merely proved | 





and Associate Justice | 


nothing | 


Ilsa, heart- | 
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that she had no sense of honesty, and lisa was 
discharged without a recommendation. 

It was such a disappointment, the Winsteds 
said, for they were so fond of Ilsa, and had done 
so much for her. 
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SEEING BOTH SIDES. 

here are comparatively few lawyers who are 

able to see the merits of the side opposed to 
them as thoroughly as they do those of the side 
on which they are engaged. In fact, it is believed 
by some of them that they can be more enthusi- 
astic and suecessful when they see good only in 
their own side. 


That mistake, says a writer in the Century, was 
one which Abraham Lincoln always avoided. It 
was doubtless Stephen T. Logan, his great partner, 
who taught him the tactical advantage of knowing 
his adversary’s case as thoroughly as he knew his 
own, and as'a result we have his own testimony 
that in all his practice at the bar he was never 
once surprised by the strength of his opponent’s 
ease, and often found it much weaker than he had 
hoped. 

An episode in his later career shows how this 
training served him in time of need. When Cap- | 
tain Wilkes stopped the Trent on the high seas | 
| and removed the Confederate envoys, Mason and | 

Slidell, Lincoln was at first inclined to take the 
popular view of the matter; but he calmly weighed | 
the angry protest of the mother country, argued 
her case in his own mind, and not only saw that 
she was right, but also shrew dly noted the tactical | 
advantage of ‘submission, which he pointed out in 
the most significant words. | 

“We must stick to American rinciples con- | 
cerning the rights of neutrals,” he said. “We | 
fought Great Britain for insisting by theory and 
Peaction on the right to do precisely what Captain 

Wilkes has done. If Great Britain shall now pro- 
test against the act, and demand Slidell and 
Mason, we must give them up and apologize for 
the act as a violation of our own doctrines, and 
thus forever bind her over to — the peace in 
relation to neutrals, and so acknowledge that she 
| has been wrong for ‘sixty years.” 
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A KIDNAPPED CLERGYMAN. 


he early settlers of the colonies were commonly 
| led by their minister, but there were excep- 
| tional instances in which a woman was leader of 
the enterprise. In his recently published account 
| of “The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ- 
ence,” Doctor Graham tells how the Scotch-Irish 
settlers came to North Carolina. Among them 
was a minister of the name of Alexander, and the 
story of his coming is as follows: 


Their grievances increasing a few years pre- 
ceding the Revolution of 1688, their ministers 
imprisoned for holding fasts, the Alexanders 
resolved to seek quiet and repose in the New 
World. On the eve of their departure from Ireland 
they sent to Scotland for their old preacher to 
| baptize their children and to administer to them 
the consolations of the gospel. 

The faithful and fearless preacher arrived in 
| time to meet the friends on the vessel on which 
they had embarked, and there held becoming 
religious services. An armed company now came 
on board, asape up the meeting, and lodged the 
minister in ee 

Toward night an old matron addressed her kins- 
men: 

“Men, gang 
the jail, anc 
Ameriky. < 

Her commands had 





ye away, tak’ our minister out 0’ 
tak’ him, guid soul, wi’ us till 


never been disobeyed. 
Before morning the minister was on board, and 
the vessel had proceeded on its voyage. The 
minister, having no family, cheerfully consented 
to the arrangement, and’ with joy and thanks- 
giving they landed safely on Manhattan. 


 & 


THE “NAOMI’S” BIBLE. 


t is well known that Western rivers, especially 
the Missouri and Mississippi, often make great 
and sudden changes in their channels, filling in 
their old beds and digging out new. In 1896, says 
the author of “‘Early Steamboat Navigation on the 
Missouri River,” a farmer was digging a well near 
the mouth of Grand River, Missouri, several miles 
from the channel of the “Big Muddy.” 

Deep down in the excavation he found a i, 
and on its cover the name “Naomi.” The book 
was sent to Capt. Joseph La Barge, then one of 
the oldest steamboat men on the river, to learn if 
- could suggest any explanation of its presence 
there. 

Captain La Barge recalled that fifty-six years 
before, the steamer Naomi had been wrecked at 
the very place where the Bible was found, which 
was then the be gs of the river. In those days 
missionaries left Bibles in the cabins of steamers 
fastened by aie to the tables, each marked 
with the name of the vessel. This volume re- 

mained as a monument both to the earlier tragedy 
and to the old course of the Missouri. 
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A CHANCE FOR REFORM. 


f there is any truth in the statement of the small 

boy whose speech is reported in the Washington 
Star, the political situation in some parts of our 
country needs looking into. The history class in 
one of the public schools of the city had just 
concluded a recitation the other day, when the 
teacher took advantage of a few spare minutes to | 
test the knowledge of her pupils concerning the | 
form of the district government. 








“In whom is the governing power of this city | 
vested ?”’ was her first question. 

Silence reigned for a moment. Then little 
Tommy’s hand went up and to the teacher’s, 
“Well, Tommy?” the fol owing answer was vouch- 
safed: 

“The governors of the district are three mis- 
| sionaries, two taken from civilized life, and one 
from the Injun corpse.” 


3 
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THE WORST OVER. 


n old lady from the far north of England was 
travelling by the North British Railway, justly 

famous formerly, says the author of “Remi- 
niscences of Manchester” (England), for taking 
the longest possible time for making the shortest 
possible distances. 
| There was a man travelling with her in the 
| carriage, and when at last they approached some 
| terminus where they were to change to another 
line, he thawed sufficiently to ask the old lady 
whe! re she was going. 

“Ganging? fell, I’m ganging awa to China,” 
| she replied, ‘but, eh, mon, I’m mair na thankfu’ 
that I’ve gait the wairst 0’ the journey a’er.’ 
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The following verses were sent to a graduate of 
Wheaton Seminary of the class of 1866 by Mr. John G. 
Whittier, on the receipt of two pairs of long stockings, 
which the young woman had knit. She was a fre- 
quent visitor in the Whittier home, and often assisted 
in the entertainment of guests of honor. Mr. Whit- 
tier regarded the verses as doggerel, and expressed 
his intention of writing something worth while for 
his youthful admirer. But the poem reveals a humor- 
ous side of his character, differing from what one 
finds in his published poetry, and it is probable that 
neither Mr. Whittier nor his young friend, who died 
in her early womanhood, would have objected to the 
publication of the verses.—THE EDITORS. 


M* neighbor Acres said to me, 

“T lead a lonesome life. 

There’s something lacking all the time, 
I think I need a wife. 


“I’m weary of my empty rooms 
And stoekings never mended. 
If you could think of some nice girl 
I'd feel myself befriended.” 


I sat and pondered for a space, 
And then I spake up gaily: 
“You just go down the Ferry Road 
And ask for Mary Bailey. 


“She’s bright as is a new-made cent 
And smart as any steel trap; 
I tell you grass will never grow 
Beneath her restless heel-tap. 


“A wiser little head than hers 
Was never found a hat in; 
She reads a thousand books a year, 
And talks in Dutch and Latin. 


“She always has a stylish dress, 
And dainty slippered feet; 
She’s money in the savings-bank 
Her every want to meet.” 


He sadly mused, “‘That sort of thing 
Will never do, you see. 

A wife that’s all accomplishments 
Is not the wife for me.” 


A lucky thought was mine. I kicked 
Right off my old brogan, 
And pulled my trousers to the knee. 


“Look here, you foolish man! 


“These stockings by her hands were knit.” 
“Why, sakes alive,” cried he, 

“The modern girl who knits like that 
Is just the girl for me!” 


* © 
THE VALLEY OF BACA. 
LEG orth from her father’s home, 
F with hopes that were high 


and prospects that were 
brilliant, went Elsie Crandal 
with the rattle of rice on the 
carriage windows and the echo- 
ing shouts of good-will from the 
assembled friends. 

Back she came, ten years 
later, widowed and disheart- 
ened, with every hope in life 
gone and every illusion dis- 
pelled. ‘To the world the death 
of her husband was her great 
sorrow, but the heart knew its 
own bitterness. The death had 
not been without its elements 
of genuine grief, but it was a relief from greater 
sorrows that had gone before. Not sorrow 
alone, but heart-break had been her lot. She 
had had little to make her trust in man, and 
she came near to losing her trust in God. 

Why she went to church on Sunday she did 
not know. It was the force of old habit, prob- 
ably; it certainly was not recent custom. Nor 
was it that she wanted to meet people or ex- 
pected any help. But she went. 

How small the church seemed! She could 
hardly bring herself to believe that it had been 
so small. And all its furnishings looked poor 
and cheap. The music was wretched, and the 
whole service a depressing contrast to what she 
had known in the city. The minister gave 
small promise, in his opening exercises, of 
having anything to say in his sermon. She 
mentally resolved not to come again, and planned 
to escape during the closing hymn, to avoid 
meeting the people. 

The minister announced his text in the eighty- 
fourth Psalm: ‘‘ Who, passing through the 
valley of Baca, make it a well.’’ 

She had long since given up regular Bible 
study, but she remembered the reference, and 
instantly anticipated the thought of the sermon ; 
nor did she rouse from her reverie to hear much 
of what the preacher said. 

‘*The valley of Baca.’? She was there! A 
dreary and desolate place it was. Kind as her 
parents sought to be, it was galling to be at 
home under such conditions; and their growing 
need of her but opened a long vista of hopeless 
monotony. Yes, she was in the valley of Baca. 
And how should she make it a well? She 
must cause even this sorrow to enable her to 
help others. Who they were and what she 
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ought to do was plain. There and then she 
made her resolution. By the grace of God 
she would do it. 

She was starting for the door when the serv- 
ice was over, but the Sunday-school superin- 
tendent intercepted her. ‘‘I am glad to see you 
here, Elsie,’’ he said. ‘‘Will you teach a class 
to-day ?’’ 

An hour before she would have declined 
instantly, but she said, ‘‘I am not prepared 
with the lesson, Mr. Bacon, but 1 will do the 
best I can.’’ 

After the Sunday-school many old friends 
greeted her, and the warmth of their sympathy 
was unexpectedly welcome. ‘There were some 
hard things, too, but not so hard as she had 
feared. Then she went home to brighten the 
lives of her aged father and her invalid and 
sometimes fretful mother, thanking God as she 
went, not only that she had so much left of life 
and service, but that she had discovered the 
spirit in which to undertake her task. 

There were weary days in store for her, and 
times when her courage flagged; but at such 
times she opened her Bible to a verse that she 
had marked. Thus in her wilderness she be- 
came a fountain of blessing to others. 
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TRACKING LIONS. 


he sportsman hunting lions in East Africa 

has to depend upon being favored by cir- 

cumstances. He may find himself unarmed 

just when his chance has come. Lions often hunt 

in combination, says the author of ‘Flashlights in 

the Jungle.” They drive their prey toward each 
other and seem to communicate by their roars. 


In 1900, writes Mr. Schillings, I had an encounter 
with three lions which might easily have proved 
fatal to me. Following the course of a stream, I 
went out for a short walk round the camp, armed, 
contrary to my usual custom, with only a fowling- 
ase uddenly I came upon the tracks of several 

ons 


Almost involuntarily I followed the tracks for 
two hundred yards or so, and was about to make 
 : way down into the dried-up bed of a stream 
when I became conscious of a shadow to my left. 
Turning round, I beheld a lioness twenty-five 
paces off, eying me quietly. Almost simultane- 
ously I saw, six or elg t paces from her, two other 
lions moving forward, half-covered b the grass. 

For several seconds neither I nor the lions made 
a move. But the lioness presently turned away 
from me quite calmly, took several steps alon 
the border of the gorge, and then disappeare 
suddenly among the bushes. The others disap- 
peared simultaneously. I waited motionless for 
a minute where I was, then hastened back to the 


camp. 

In 1900 I witnessed a very interesting spectacle. 
I had been for several hours following up the 
tracks of some lions when I came suddenly.upon 
an _ostrich’s nest, with some young ostriches in it 
only just out of their shells, and with some eBEs 
within a few hours of hatehing. To my astonish- 
ment, the lions seemed to have disdained the 
young birds. 

But on examining the tracks more carefully, I 
learned better. The old ostriches had evidently 
espied the lions in good time in the clear moon- 
light, and, as the tracks indicated unmistakably, 
had enticed them away from the nest by effecting 
a speedy retreat. e lions had followed the 
ostriches for about a hundred yards with long 
springs, but had then, seeing the pursuit was 
hopeless, fallen back into their ordinary stride. 
In this way the ostriches succeeded in saving their 
threatened brood. 
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A RAINY-DAY WELCOME. 


he rain was pouring in torrents when Mrs. 
Haddon flew to the door and admitted her 
friend, Miss Ransom. ‘There, you are what 
I calla real friend!” she cried. “I never expect 
people to keep an engagement to come here in a 
storm, for they never do. I told Mr. Haddon this 
morning that I knew you wouldn’t, but here you 
are! 


“TI won’t keep you standing in the vestibule a 
minute longer. I just thought perhaps you’d like 
to let it drip off you a little, as I’ve had the hall 
all cleaned to-day. I always have it done when 
I’m sure of eight or nine hours before it needs to 
be walked on. 

“But— Oh, no; it doesn’t matter a bit. Perhaps 
you’d like to take off your rubbers? Rubber 
soles? Oh, no; I never wear them, for they make 
such work on carpets. I mean, of course, one 

to have one’s own carpets ruined, because 
so few people consider it at all, and I know rubber 
ee popular. I only meant the rule was for 
myself. 

‘There, now, let me find you a comfortable 
chair; perhaps, as your skirt is damp, you’d rather 
not sit in one of the covered chairs. Here’sa wicker 
one that I’ve never had a cushion made for, just 
for such occasions; and that brings your feet on 
the rug, too. 

“Now if you’ll excuse me for one moment, while 
I speak to Bridget, I’ll be ready for a nice long 
talk. It was so good of you to come, and so un- 
expected!” 
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THE LAND-LOOKER’S METHODS. 


mong the most picturesque figures of every 
part of the country in which timber abounds 
are the timber-cruisers, or land-lookers— 
men whose profession it is to inspect the standing 
timber and report to their employers the quantity 
and quality of the marketable wood upon a given 
tract of land. Their methods vary in different 
regions. In fact, each man has his own method; 
but the successful cruiser employs generally some 
such system as that reported in the Outlook as the 
work of a veteran of the Lake Superior country. 


When the party had made their camp, the veteran 
went out to locate the quarter-section post from 
which he was to make his start. The tract was 
to be “looked” by sections, and each section by 
“forties.” The post for which he was lookin 
was in the middle of the south line of the firs 
section. 

A short distance down the tote-road from the 
camp stood a tree on which was a white, fairly 
recent, blaze, on which some one had _pencile 
“140 paces west by south to quarter-section post.’ 

Taking a compass from his pocket, the old man 
turned into the woods, and with an eye to the 
needle rapidly paced off the required distance 
west by south. It brought him to a fairly clear 
spot, on the edge of which stood a very aged beech- 
tree, leaning toward the north, and having the 
sear of an ancient blaze on the sheltered side. 
The cedar post which had once marked the corner 
was gone, but this tree was one of the two “witness 





trees,” one each side of the line, with which the 
original government surveyors had marked the 


ace. 
PiThe next mepning the veteran with his line 
runner returned to the witness tree to begin actual 
work. The “forty” was, of course, a quarter of a 
quarter-section, and contained forty acres. 

The line runner, taking his start from the witness 
tree, set out, compass in hand, straight to the 
north, pacing his distance rapidly but aosmrneay 
one hundred and twenty-five es, Or, approxi- 
mately, three hundred and thirty feet: aving 
gone that far, he turned a right angle, to the west- 
ward, and, followed by the timber-cruiser, set out 
straight to the west, still pacing his way, and going 
three hundred and seventy-five paces in a line 
parallel with the south boundary of the forty, and 
about three hundred and thirty feet from it. 

Turning then straight to the north, he paced two 
hundred and fifty paces that way, and then, turn- 
ing eastward, paced three hundred and seventy- 
five. This brought him back again to the east line, 
up which he had started from the witness tree. 

It will be seen that, as the quarter-section was 
os five hundred es on a side, he 
had come within three hundred and thirty feet of 
every tree in it—a fact any one who will draw a 
map of it can verify. Behind him all the way 
walked the veteran cruiser, relieved of the burden 
of finding his ae surveying intently the trees by 
which he passed, and making notes of what the 
forty would cut. 

Twenty thousand feet of beech, forty-five thou- 
sand of maple, fifty thousand of hemlock, seven- 
teen thousand of birch, and one lone pine-tree 
were in the tract. 

The next forty had a corner running down into 
a swamp, and there the cruiser found a quantity 
of cedar ties and posts and a handful of telegraph- 

les, besides some fifty cords of spruce and 

lsam pulp wood. The third was all hardwood 
and ran heavily to birch—a valuable forty. 

Thus it went on through forty after forty. The 
cruiser went over a dozen or more of them every 
day, and their contents, estimated with acute 
judgment, went down in his note-book, to 
reported to the prospective buyer. 
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n quiet march 
And with no beat of drum, 
Into the land of promise 
Do we come. 


No signals fly 
Above our caravan ; 
Dusty the beast of burden, 
Grave the man. 


They on the walls 
Of the strong border town 
Utter indifferent greeting, 
Looking down. 


Strange glory this, 
For travellers to win; 
Yet would we unexploited 
Enter in. 


Enter and rest! 
Ah, some be resting, too, 

Who could not foot the trackless 
Journey through. 


* 


BOUND TO WIN. 


T= lives in a New Hampshire town a young 
man who is bound to make his mark in his 
local world if not in any wider sphere. Such 
eases of persistence and courage are seldom re- 
corded. The story of his courtship is repeated 
with great joy by the older men of the town. 


“Set out to marry Emma Wilson, and done it,” 
said one of these men to a sojourner in the town 
who had remarked on the attractive personality of 
the uncouth Martin Soule’s bride. “I reckon he 

roposed to her upwards of twenty-five times 

fore he got her. Every picnic and social most 
he used to tole her off into a corner, and they’d 
come back with her cheeks pinker than usual and 
his a longer and more set than ever. 

“Well, sir, she’s a real musician, that girl is. 
She can tear the piano all to pieces playing, and 
works the organ, too, and sings like an angel. 
Martin don’t Know a pedal from a pitch-pipe, and 
he’s got a voice like a nutmeg-grater. Seemed 
as if his lack o’ music would be his undoing even if 
nothing else was, but it proved different. 

“He bought him a cornet, and he took it out to 
Wilson’s rner every night, rain or shine, and 

ractised. He no knowledge, but he had 

reath, and folks said the results could be heard 
over on the marsh road, two miles off. There wa’n’t 
a mite of shame to that feller. When Emma rea- 
soned with him, he said if she’d have him he’d 
quit the cornet, but otherwise he’d got to have 
some relief to his feelings, and that instrument 
let ’em out the most of anything he’d found. 

“He was on his own land,—a meadow piece he 
bought a-purpose, folks said,—and there wa’n’t 
any preventing of him. And I expect Emma saw 
quailties in him from that very performance that 
seemed kind of desirable. Her father’s as weak 
as water, ys was, and his women-folks could 
turn and twist him, poor tool! 

“Anyway, she took him, after he’d played that 
cornet right through the September line-storm, 
and they appear to be real pleased with each 
other. He’s set out to be Rep’sentative next term. 
Nobody’d given a thought to him till he spoke of 
it; but I guess on the whole we shall let him go. 
We'd kind of like to see what he’ll do with the 
state legislature when he gets his hand in.” 
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THE “SOUTH POLAR TIMES.” 


ihe great depression felt by some polar ex- 

plorers when shut in by ice and cold, writes 

Lieutenant Armitage in “Two Years in the 
Antarctic,” was not felt by the men on board the 
Discovery, sent to examine the south polar lands. 
Every possible effort was made to keep the men 
cheerful and in good physical condition. Walks 
over the ice were taken as a matter of duty, and 
that efforts for entertainment were made is evi- 
denced by the following account of their diver- 
sions: 


At a meeting held in the ward-room it was de- 
cided to bring out a monthly paper, something 
like a London magazine. Each of us wrote on a 
piece of - er what we thought the best title. 

he South Polar Times was the one chosen. It 
was to be published on the first of each month; 
and every member of the ship’s company was 
invited to contribute toward making it the most 
amusing, instructive, up-to-date journal, with the 
largest circulation within the antarctic circle. 
Notwithstanding this superexcellence, it was to 
be issued free to all the population of our small 
colony, the cost of production being more than 











covered by the grateful feelings of the recipients, 
to say not ty the advertisers. A rival maga- 
t 


zine, named the Blizzard, which was brought out 
to afford a voice for poetical effusions rejected by 
the South Polar Times, did not survive the first 
number. 

On most days during the first month of the 
winter the clicking of the typewriter could be 
heard in Shackleton’s cabin as he busily “set up” 
the pape; and frequently a shy and_conscious- 
looking bluejacket would enter the editor’s sanc- 
tum to ask his advice. A box was placed outside 
the office for the receipt of contributions, but 
would-be authors much preferred a personal 
audience; so our editor, in self-defense, removed 
his office fittings to a storeroom in the bowels of 
the ship. 

Two of the members of our mess, Shackleton 
and Bernacchi, were very fond of poetry, and of 
course each had his favorite author. Many were 
the arguments raised as to the respective merits 
of Browning and Tennyson, so it was decided that 
Shackleton should read extracts from_Browning, 
and Bernacchi from Tennyson, while the re- 
mainder of us listened and carefully judged 
between the two, voting after each pair of extracts 

been read. They declaimed in their best 
style, endeavoring to point out the beauty of the 
passages chosen by them. 

Ferrar caused much amusement, after an extract 
from “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” had been read 
by saying, “Well, I’m not much on poetry, but if 
go on rats.” 

Browning won by a single vote. 


® 


AIRING HIS INDEPENDENCE. 


n describing a mountaineers’ school in “The 
Spirit of the Mountains,’ Miss Miles, the 

teacher, tells of one of her pupils, a boy of 
seventeen, who made it clear at the outset that he 
would have nothing more intimate than armed 
peace between him and the teacher. 


School had been going on for nearly a week, 
when “Old Man Robbins” knocked at the door to 
ask that I keep the children from running over 
his potato patch. Now this was a reasonable 
request enough, and I spoke to the school about 
it at once. 

The mere mention of a wish on the teacher’s 
part was sufficient for the majority. But this boy, 
merely, I believe, to see what would come of it, 
although his family may ver: possibly have some 

1dge against “Old Man Robbins,” leaped the 
ence next recess and walked deliberately into 
the potato-field and out again. 

A reprimand brought no response whatever 
from him, although he seemed not at all sullen. 

“Cliff,” I asked, “if you were a teacher what 
would you do with such a boy?”’ 

“T’d whup him,” he answered, brightening. 

“But you are too old to whip. Suppose, now, 
yon sae ogize, and tell the school you won’t do it 
again 


e faced about and stood fumbling his hat a 
moment; then he concocted a little speech which 
I am sure furnished its maker with some satis- 
faction. He — 4 what he was pleased to con- 
sider the joke on himself and on me. 

“Can’t > es Say you are sorry you did it?” I 
prompted. 

“Why,” replied he, “I reckon I could, but I 
d@’know as I am.” ‘ 

We both laughed. ‘Well, Cliff,” said I, “if 
you’ve sufficiently aired your independence, you 
may go to your seat.” 

e has never repeated the offense, nor has he 
ever committed any overt act of rebellion. But 
now and again he feels it necessary to give an 
unexpected dig of his independence into the ribs 
of his teacher, just by way of assuring himself that 
he could a free man if he wanted to. I am 
certain that I have no better friend in the school. 


® © 


A GIFT -HORSE. 


*¢ Tt’s no use finding fault with what’s given you, 

| even if it isn’t what you wanted,” said Miss 

Palma Sawyer, adding enigmatically, “and 
sometimes, after all, it turns out to be.” 


“Tilustration, aunty, at once!” cried Miss 
Palma’s niece, who had long since grown accus- 
tomed to her methods of speech. 

“Well,” said the old lady, “I thought Mrs. Lane 
would give me an amethyst brooch for Christmas. 
It would have just fitted out my black silk, and 
she’d asked me, and I’d as much as said; but 
there, when I had my mouth all made up for that 
pin. if she didn’t go and give me a red and green 
afghan instead!” 

O aunty, when your own work is so much 
better than anything she does!” groaned the 


niece. 

“S-sh!” whispered Miss Palma. “It’s a terrible 
homely one, but it’s extry size. She never comes 
here, you know, so next fall 1 shall grow one o’ 
those fall cosmos bushes, cover it up nights with 
that afghan, sell the blooms to Willy Green, that’s 
wanted me to grow one the last three —_ for his 
stand in Boston, and buy me an amethyst brooch 
with the money for it. 

“Anyway, I kind of mistrust Mrs. Lane’s taste 
| aes so you see I’m fixed out just com- 
plete 


* © 
HER CLAIMS TO PATRONAGE. 


hen Mrs. Lombard offered to recommend 
W Miss Simpson to her friends as a dress- 

maker, she was honest in her wish to 
help the little woman, but her efforts bore more 
evidence of honesty than of tact. 


“I wish you would try Dora Simpson,” she said, 
earnestly, to three of her friends who were calling 
upon her one day. ‘“She’s such a good little body, 
and so_ unfortunate! Her old customers have 
dropped off one a, till there’s scarcely a 
person in the neighborhood who employs her now. 

“As I often say to my husband,” continued Mrs. 
Lombard, with haste, as she saw signs of inquiry 
on the faces of her friends, “suppose she doesn’t 
fit very well, that doesn’t alter the fact that she 
has an invalid brother to support, and that she 
tried everything else, from stenography to cooking, 
and only took = sewing as a last resort, and just 
hates every stitch she takes, and always has. 
Now do try her, some of you. She’s been with me 
for the last four days, making a jacket for my Jim. 
Dora is just as patient about it as can be, though 
we’ve had it all to pieces three times.” 


& & 


TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 


young motorist was endeavoring to convince 

a country innkeeper that the decay of coach- 

ing was more than compensated by the 
spread of motoring as a pastime, says a writer in 
the St. James’ Gazette. As a final argument, he 
stated that his car was of forty horse-power, “the 
equal, sir, of ten relays of coach horses.” 

The next morning he read in his bill, “To feed- 
ing and stabling, eighty shillings.” He asked the 
landlord for an explanation. 

“The charges for ’osses, sir, is two shillings a 
head, sir,” was the reply. “And I’ve your word, 
sir, that that machine is the same as forty ’osses, 
sir, so it comes to eighty shillings.’ 
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“HONOR. BRIGHT.” 


By Louise Octavian. 


er name was Honor Elisabeth Capen, but 
grandpa always called her ‘‘ Honor 
Bright.’’ She loved reading better than 
anything else in the world, and was never so 
happy as when curled up in some cozy corner 
with a story-book. 

One vacation Honor went to visit her grandpa. 
He was a minister, and had a large library. 
The moment Honor saw that delightful book- 
filled room, she gave a cry of joy and rushed 
toward the shelves. But grandpa was afraid 
she read too much. 

‘“‘Honor Bright,’’ said he that evening, 
“‘would you like a turquoise ring ?’’ 

‘“*A turquoise ring! O grandpa!” cried 
Honor. 

“*Yes,’’ said grandpa, ‘‘I’ll give you the 
very prettiest one I can find if you will not 
open a single book or magazine for a week.’’ 

““A week—not read for a whole week!’’ 
gasped Honor. 

“*Wouldn’t you like the ring, Honor Bright ?’’ 

“*Yes, grandpa. ’’ 

**Then will you try to earn it?’’ 

“*Yes, grandpa,’’ said Honor. 

The first days of that long, storyless week 
passed very slowly. Then at last it was Sunday 
again. ‘To-morrow I can read,’’ said Honor, 
happily. 

That afternoon a steady rain setin. Grandpa 
had a caller, and grandma went up-stairs for a 
nap. Honor, left to herself, wandered into the 
library. The big room seemed very dreary, 
and she wished she could think of something 
perfectly splendid to do. 

Suddenly a bit of something red caught her 
eye, wedged in between the wall and the shelf 
above. She gave a pull, and down came a 
book,—a very old and ragged book,—‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’—and Honor had never read 
it! 

Hour after hour flew by. The rain stopped, 
the fire died down, twilight shadows crept into 
the room, and still Honor Bright, deep in the 
story, read on and on and on. 

‘*Honor! Honor!’’ called grandma at last. 
“‘Where are you? Grandpa had to go to the 
vesper service, but he left this for Honor 
Bright. ’? 

Honor opened the tiny box dreamily, and saw 
the little ring with the shining blue stones. 

“Try it on, dear,’? said grandma. ‘‘I’m 
sure you deserve it—little Honor Bright. ’’ 

But in a twinkling the little maid was out of 








the house, and splashing through the puddles 
to the church across the street. ‘‘I would 
never be Honor Bright again if I kept it!’’ 
she sobbed. 

Grandpa was just entering the church when 
Honor overtook him. 

‘*Here’s the ring, grandpa,’’ she whispered. 
“I forgot and read all the afternoon, so I 
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mustn’t keep it a single minute.’”” Then | 
grandpa kissed her tenderly, and said, softly, 
‘‘Of course not, my dear Honor Bright!’’ | 
The next week Honor went home, and two 
months later, on her birthday, a little box came 
to her from grandpa. It contained the turquoise 


ring, inside of which, in tiny letters, was en- | 
graved—‘‘ Honor Bright.’’ 











if ow if the lambs should 





he lambs are skip- 
ping on the hills, 
And children playing, too, 
With their “jump ropes” precisely as 
Their grandmas used to do. 


By L. J. Bridgman. 


skip with ropes, 
The little lambs of spring, 
It would amuse the farmers so 
They couldn’t plant a thing. 
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THE ROVING BUTTON. 
By Arthur Macy. 


A button’s nothing but a rover, 
Fond of changing every hour, 
As a bee amid the clover 
Sips, then seeks another flower. 
When you sew a button on 
Strange how very soon it’s gone! 
You don’t care to sneeze or cough 
Lest the button should come off. 
Though you watch it every day, 
Somehow it will steal away. 
It is such a restless thing, 
Never tired of travelling ; 
That's one reason, | suppose, 
That it never stays, but goes. 
Many buttons | have known; 


One was on my nightgown sewn; 
But one morning off it hopped, 

Broke the thread and down it dropped. 
Then ‘twas found, and tightly placed 
On my sister's summer waist. 

When ’twas tired of staying there, 

It seemed to need a change of air, 

So once more away it fled; 

Sister used a pin instead. 

In the garden, looking round, 

Mother found it on the ground. 

Sister then, with great success, 
Sewed it on her dolly’s dress. 
Where it now is, | don’t know; 
Dolly died some years ago. 





NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 


A path in a star; a falsehood in a foreigner; 
trouble in every day; wood in ay an easy gait 
ina wanderer; a part of the body in fatigued; parts 
of most roads on an eminence. 


2. CHARADES. 
a 
My first and last both serve as transient homes; 
My whole’s an important feature of our tomes. 
11. 
Though my first we have always with us, 
Are we third fourth many to name? 
Before we go second farther, 
Let us make it our daily aim 
To know more of these steadfast neighbors, 
And no longer plead whole to the same. 
IIL. 
My first was grand, and so polite, 
His castle was in Spain, 
And he second everything in sight, 
Then looked for more, in vain. 
And then he rose and bowed, and left. 
Now, something from your store 
My whole to us—we’re quite bereft, 
And hope he’!l come no more. 


IV. 


My first is the god of whom Mrs. Browning said, 

“He blew in power by the river. My second is 
the advice given to children who say, “I can’t.’ 
My whole, in thrifty families, is never empty. 


3. SILVER CROSS PUZZLE. 
* 
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* * 
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The letters in this puzzle spell words across, 
and entirely different words from top to bottom. 
Words across. 1. To lick with the tongue. 2. 
eo very sweet. 3. A large bird. 4. To 
rely on. To behold. 
Words pao top to bottom. 
Those who speak falsely. 
Some thing found in the wrist. 


. To put in place. 
"a To debate. 4. 
5. To fondle. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Box. 11. Broom. tt. Letter Q. 

2. 1. Sole, sole (fish), soul. 11. Ann, tip, oh, dd 
—Antipodes. 

3. 1. Pained, pinned, pawned, penned, pond, 
panned, punned, pined. 11. Fund, fawned, fanned, 
feigned, fond, found, flend, fend, find. i. Lad, 
_, lade, lard, lid, lead, loud, lead, led, load, 

. Have, hive, halve, hove, heave. 

< Art, tart; barer, barter; care, caret: deer, 
deter ; ease, tease ; face, facet; gable, gablet; hear, 
heart; join, joint; ken, Kent; lance, lancet; meal, 
metal; naive, native; obi, obit; par, part; qua, 
quat; ran, rant; ten, tent; unpen, unpent; vale, 
valet; wan, Want; yeas, yeast. 

5. 1. Look before you leap. Contentment is 
better than wealth. 11. The early bird catches 
the worm. Better late than never. 

6. Strayed, shade, glade, played, parade, maid, 
braid, prayed, paid, wade, afraid, aid, allayed, 
laid, weighed, staid, decayed, betrayed, made, 
gr rade, neighed, fade. 

7. Promulgate, abjugate, interrogate, subjugate, 


| navigate, fumigate, mitigate, elongate, delegate 
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styles. 


we receive your order. 


SHIRT-WAIST SUITS 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS 
SILK SUITS - -s- 
WASH SUITS ~-_ - 
SEPARATE SKIRTS 
SILK COATS = = 
RAIN COATS = = 
JACKETS and COATS - 


showing the latest 


correctly ; 
of the newest materials. 





Also a full line of the new 
Sailor Suits, and demi-tailored Gowns. 
WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY. 


We prepa: ress charges on these garments to any part 
athe UB. , which means a big saving to you. ¥ 


WE SEND FREE 


new Summer Book of New York Fashions, 
and containing 
simple directions for taking measurements 
also a large assortment of Samples 
Write to-day; you 
will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak € Suit Co., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 


styles 





Our 
Fashion 
Book and 
Samples 





Free. 





With them you can choose, 
in your own home, the 

style and fabric for your new 
suit or skirt with as much sat- 
isfaction as though you came 
to New York. 
é Our Fashion Book illustrates 

9 over 185 New York Summer 
It is a perfect guide to 
correct ye ZF 

All our 450 fabrics are new and 
designed especially for this sea- 
son. We have over 6ootailors, and 
can start your garment the day 
We will make the gar- 
ment according to your individual measure- 
ments and in the latest New York style. 


We guarantee to fit you perfectly. 
are not entirely satisfied you may send back 
the garment and we will refund your money. 


Summer Suits 
‘ae ee 


If you 


New York 
Styles 


$6.00 to $20 
$7.50 to $25 
$9.75 to $25 
$4.00 to $15 
$3.50 to $15 
$9.75 to $20 
$8.00 to $20 
$5.75 to $15 


“Pony” Coat Suits, 


to any part of the 


United States our 


New York. 
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A MECHANICAL PROPHET. * | 








Sliencinitinin which swallow sums in seven 
or eight figures and turn out the results 
while the operator is taking his hand off the 
|levers are familiar sights nowadays. They 
| seemed complex enough when they were new, 
| but they are simplicity itself when compared 
with the latest mechanical prophet which the 
government is about to install at Washington. 
|'This wonder, says a writer in the American 
| Machinist, takes account of thirty-nine differ- 
}ent factors which may affect the tide at any 
| point, and having been told what they are, will 
predict the height of the tide at that point for 
any hour of any day in the year—or last or 
next year or ten years from now—as easily as 
little John Bobb Taylor will say ‘‘one plus one 
equals two.’’ 

Just what are the thirty-nine factors which 
may influence the tide, far be it from the plain 
citizen to say. Even the nineteen, which the 
now-to-be-superseded tide-predicter knew about, 
are mostly hidden in the realms of mystery. 
| But that there are thirty-nine the head of the 


| bureau guarantees, and his machine understands | | 


and appreciates them. 

| Some of these elements, of course, are easy 
|to name, such as the relative positions of sun 
|and moon, the sun’s distance from the earth 
|and consequent power of attraction, the nature 
of the coast, whether the tide rises directly in 
an open sea or must flow up an inlet, the depth 
of the inlet, the breadth, the volume of water 
which must pass through it, the prevailing 
weather for that time of year. 

For each of these things and for everything 
else in the thirty-nine there is a pointer on the 
dial of the machine. This dial connects with 
an eccentric on the shaft of a wheel on the 
back of the computer. Shifting the pointer 
shifts the eccentric and alters the relation of 
that one with all the other elements so repre- 
sented. Over the various wheels runs an end- 
less chain, gearing them all together. The 
machine is operated by clockwork, and it is, if 
possible, to have a printing outfit attached. 
When that is done the operator will have only 
to set and start the machine, and it will go 
ahead turning out printed predictions about the 
tide until some one comes along to divert its 
attention. 

Of course the proper arrangement of the 
pointers and wheels is the result of enormous 
figuring. But now that this has been done, the 
work of the computers is accomplished. Even 
the simple little affair of nineteen variations 
now in use does away with the need for forty 
clerks, and thus eliminates forty standing 
chances of error from the tidal predictions. 
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HER SILENT HOUR. 


Ta lecturer who had talked of the necessity 
of a ‘‘silent hour’’ for each person who 
wished to preserve calmness and individuality 
was spending the night with the Norton family. 

After breakfast the next morning he waited 
until the children had gone to school, the head 
of the house had departed for his office and the 
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mistress of the household had attended to various 
domestic affairs. He waited determinedly, for 


night before, and again at the breakfast-table, 
and felt that he had a duty to perform. 

When she at last entered the library at ten 
o’clock, he was’ ready with his words of 
advice, to which she listened with a smile. 

**You need that hour of which I spoke more 
than any one else, I am sure,’’ he said, impres- 
sively, at the end of half an hour’s talk, to 
which she had listened with an occasional sigh 
and her gentle smile. ‘‘I can see how many 
and vexing are your cares, and how much you 
| would gain by that quiet hour. If I were to 
be here long I should persuade you to take it, 
I’m sure. As it is, I hope you’ll remember 
what I’ve said. And now I shall just have 
time to catch the train. Good-by, my dear 
madam !’? 

‘*Good-by!’’ said his hostess, smiling. 

On the way to the station the lecturer met 
the president of the club for which he had 
spoken the night before. 

‘*T’ve been talking to Mrs. Norton for nearly 
an hour,’’ he said, hastily, as they shook 
hands. ‘‘She needs a daily time of rest, I’m 
eonvineed. I’ve watched her since I arrived 
there early yesterday afternoon. I’m interested 
in my subject, you see.’’ 

‘*But she’s a great believer in it,’’ said the | 
president of the club, hurrying on beside him 
in her eagerness to prove her statement. ‘‘She 
always takes the hour from ten to eleven every 
morning to sit perfectly quiet alone in the 
library, after all her day is planned and before 
she needs to go to the Old Ladies’ Home, or 
anywhere. Good-by! I’m so glad to have seen 
you again !’’ 

‘*Good-by !’’ said the apostle of silence, with 
what the president of the club afterward called 
a ‘curious look’’ on his face. 


® 


GETTING HIS MEASURE. 
A™ Filura was preparing soup for dinner, 

when one of the neighbors happened in on 
a borrowing errand. 


he had seen the tired face of his hostess the | 








‘Why, Aunt Filura, isn’t that an unusually 
large soup-kettle?’’ asked the caller, with a/| 
calculating glance at the stove on her held 
across the kitchen. 

“*If you’re just looking at the kittle, it does 
seem plumb sizable,’’ said Aunt Filura, calmly ; | 
‘*but when you cast your looks on the extents 
and pliability of my Enoch’s mouth, I reckon 
*twon’t look any too large, that kittle won’t.’’ | 








ON ROCKING CHAIRS 
prevent base-boards and furniture being-scratched. If 





your dealer doesn’t sell them send to us. 1s cents 
peer two — 25 cents. ELASTIC TIP CO., 
70 Atlan ue, Boston, Mass. We Make 
Rubber Tipe Per Chairs, Crutches, etc. 
ad STAMPS FREE. 40 U.S. Postage and Revenue 
* ay lor the names of two Collectors and 2c. post- 
E io 0 Russia Stamps, ioe. ; 30 Sweden, 10c.; 20 
~~ /E - ag BA .° ‘stam: sees 50. ST 





STAMP CO. Orel ‘Onis. 


PIViL. ENGINEERING 


offers to young men a career full of splendid pos- 
sibilities. ou desire to fit yourself for a re- 
sponsible Ret well-paid position, write us to-day, 
requesting our 200- handbook (FREE), 
describing our Civil Engneeing course and over 
60 other courses in Engineering. This is your 
ay. Take = vantage of it. Write 
W. 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill. 
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a AMEN ETH 
Button on neatly 
over baby’s Keep 
diaper. Baby’s 
Dresses “THe Ject-O Giri” 
. Dry and 
Sweet. TRY 





Chocolate Walnut 


Jell-O 


For Dessert 


TO-MORROW. 


Jell-O is not expensive, as a 10c. package 
makes enough dessert for a large family, 
and a child can prepare it for the table al- 
most instantly. 


“STOR PANTS. 


(Trade-Mark. Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 
Made of “Stork’’ Sheeting—arubberless, water- 
proof fabric, white, light, and easily cleansed. 

50c. per pair, of dealers or by mail. 
Sold by dry goods dealers throughout the U. S. 
“Stork’’ Sheeting, 36 in. wide, $1.0o—54 in. wide, 
$1.50 per yard. “‘Stork’’ Catch-All Bibs, socts. 
Solty 8 lponge Bag FREE (made of “ Stork” 
heeting ), also descriptive booklet, if you 
send us your dry goods dealer’s name. 


THE STORK CO., Dept. 11-5, Boston, Mass. 


“STANDARD” 















d, A + 
Chocolate Walnut Jell-0. 

aaa Brake. ‘0 one package of Chocolate JELL-O, add 
o- ly_one pint of boiling water and set away to 
. Stee giving g high ss ool. When it begins to harden, add _ one-half 
a a Walnut meats and half a dozen figs 
rake. ail in 0 one hub— sa this cut u up fine. Serve in individual dishes with 

pg is easily. gugited to an 2 sant: whipped cream piled on top. 
rotates at all times upon one Here is another favorite recipe for pre- 


pair of rings, 8a 
an ordinary hub. The “ Stand. 
ard” is so constructed as to 
“obtain high ny direct, low 
speed by gearing down. The 
Poy gearing is unaffected by 
the operation of either coaster 
or brake. Simple, = poepent, 
Reliable, Guaran 


Get your bicycle man to fit your wheel witha“ Stand- 
ard” Coaster. Send for descriptive booklet and prices. 
THE STANDARD COMPANY, Torrington, Conn. 


Elastic Top. 
the Mill 


kK ) 
siery for the whole 
25) 


Ho 
family at a saving of ‘hy 
and more. No, 5060, Ladies’ 
four-thread lisie thread best 


paring Chocolate Jell-O : 
Chocolate Foam. 


Dissolve one package of Chocolate SELL 0! La 
one pint Rolling water, and set in a cool 
When it begins to stiffen, add one hal as 
whi aod cream and beat together with an egg- 
beater ; turn into a mold or bowl, and when con- 
gealed, serve with whipped cream. Delicious! 

Jell-O comes in six flavors: Semnere, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Chocolate and Cherry. 

At grocers everywhere 10 cts. per pachane. 

Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. 

Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 

Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 


Send for new (1906) illustrated recipe 
book, mailed FREE. Address, 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 








Buy from 








cotton hose, black or tan, with 








our elastic top. 


35 cts. 3 pairs $1.00. 


Post-paid to any address. 
Would retail at stores for 50c. pair. 


Be sure to give size of shoe worn. | 
Our illustrated Catalogue sent 

free, containing more than fifty 
styles of hose and chart giving 
sizes required for every size of 
ee. Send trial order for poet 


















you have been buying. 


LAWRENCE KNITTING CO., 
Lawrence, Mass. 


CENT. is cot IT WILL COST you 


to get our re and Tire cata 
oo Ee! of teh-ere 

at world. Simp Pen nr than - ys aos pee ee ae a one k f 

wor imply write us a posta 

catal will be sent you by return mail FREE ve paid. In them are fully 


































and described every detail of construction of all our Is; you will be 
erence high class work and cheap constragtae. We 
es, puncture proof tires and 









the rider ok ese than a cost. aPPROVAL wi 
WE | EXPLAIN | HOW 3s ara . cont Y Reposit, pa Bue, e Trelght and allow TEN 
hing by 


le we sell, and offers. 










oy yy AT by simply writing us - ay bicycle for | 
WE WILL “CONVINCE ‘YOU than any other house that ever made or sold a bicy- 







der 
to represent table ‘ity to suitable 
AR young men who a he apply at once. II TF 3 vou FOWN A "PAGYSEM wie ts Dsyeay hoo 


TIRES, | GOASTER-BRAKES, ' babeour >= wheclae. canine, pedals, and repairs 


the bicyclo line are!vold by us at half the usual 
Auk ter owt —y FA-b, 


men. logue. 
DO NOT Wi WAIT =: fot we ea poral ay. Dom Bee es Pee Esca yeast to larscrenphtng Weennotee 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. A-5i, CHICACO, ILL. 











A new ball, mitt or glove, or your money back 


If you find a Reach ball (costing $1 or more), mitt or glove (no matter what the price) 
unsatisfactory in any way, send it back and get a new one. 
That’s what the Reach trade-mark means, and we want every- 
body to hold us to it. 


Reach baseball goods embody the ideas of the star players, are care- 
fully made from the best materials, and rigidly inspected at various stages. 
If, after all this, any defects develop, it’s to our interest to know it, and 
we want you to tell us. 
Baseballs, 5c. to $1.50. Catchers’ Mitts, 10c. to $8. 

First Basemen’s Mitts, 81 to $4. Fielders’ Mitts, 25c. to $3. 
Fielders’ Gloves, 25c. to 83. Bats, 5c. to $1.25. 
Always look for the Reach trade-mark. If your dealer hasn’t 
REACH goods, notify us and we’ll see that you get them. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE and we will send a FREE a 
"anon BUTTON - BADGE facsimile of the Reach ball. <> 
1906 Keach Baseball Guide now read It contains 
ev erything’ 3 about baseball, and in addition a large Yair -tone pho- 
tograph of the greatest game in the World’s series. 10 cents 
at all dealers’ or by mail. 


A. J. REACH CO., 1711 Tulip Street, Philadelphia. 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 

















i} ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
| A MARTYR UNAWARE. | of injurious matter on the teeth. [ Adv. 
| ie ST AMPS 108 all diferent genuine Paraguay. Malay READY TO RUN 
j i , j tiger, Newfoundland, Honduras, Vic- One Mail has Contained 143 Orders 
Man the new maid, with a spray of pink 8 toria, India, Brazil, China, Bosnia, 4 PEOPLES LAUNCHES 
flowering almond tucked in her ‘kinky | Japan,Servia,Egypt,ete.,only 6c. Pocket album,5c. 1,000 ; 


bproval sheets also sent. 50% com. ice- Da PEOPLES PRICES 


id Stamp Co., 9A Bromfield St., Boston. x DETROIT STEEL BOAT WORKS 


See rTRrorr ewcre wv.@.a. 
Tar work hard for you. 
There’s money in the hive. 


locks, leaned over the garden wall, talking with | fipges,5s, 4 
old Cely, the cook next door, as the professor’s | jae 
wife, weary of sewing, put her head out of the 
window above for a whiff of fresh air. 











We help you to get it out. 
~ 


















































































‘*Queerest kind 0’ quality eber I see,’? Manda Gleanings jn Beo-Calture i SR RE ORR CO re apes pega 
was saying, confidentially. ‘‘Rugs "all wore Sear and bandte Soon and okt Is Your Boy Strong noe ine but nt great nat 
thin, chiny w’at don’ match, spoons w’at ain’ ae Se ee ener yore Bere See your dealer. nn on i ani Ue 
ginniwine, an’ nare a bit ob ’hogany in de whole the time, (6 months’ trial. 25c.) she yon we will Irish Mail car 
house! ’Tain’t’s if dere wa’n’t lots ob money, sh, 2. teak demumean = yon cur iabee Gp, tecetinns ak 

| case dere is. Isee um payin’ it out, an’ payin’ Medina, Ohio . direct at me bl 
it out. An’ w’at you s’pose dey pays it out for, =... ————- es i car. Speediest, safest, simplest 
= = i ony blessed —~ ob it, “ceptin’ jes’ -—" = gy yo 
———— é w’at goes to de butcher or de grocery man? | wage grmrcmngend ples 
Gillett SE0CS3 = Books! Nutffin’ but jes’ books! Two rooms ||| For Home-Made Garments ee Sake dhiceeeainn ate, 
ie At) | chock up to de ceilin’ a’ready with dat sort ob Write to-day CO., 52 Irish Mail Ave., 
NO STROPPING. NO HONING foolishness, an’ more ob ’em kickin’ round de | Use the fabrics made for catalogue Anderson, Indiana. _ 
house most eberywheres for folks to tumble | only by the 
ober—an’ dat ole professor, he keep right on | e eqe os. 2 a . : 
IT IS TIME a-buyin’ books! Dere he goes, de ole ogre, K i ng Ph ili p ee Pe ~ << s 
Th tl of a-trottin’ roun’ de house, sniffin’ dere ole leather be ak ag oat 9 > hs 
at every gentieman backs lak dey was roses. An’ de missis, pore M s 1] * \y 4 on & 
to-day should know “The honey-chile, she neber say one cross word, and 1 Ss . . 
Gillette ’’ will give him a smile at him lak dey was jes’ w’at she want | || -_____ 4 pew or THEM BEING 
shave as close, as clean and as herse’f! Pore angil!’” | 
~ : fee eaaparin “Oh, I don’ know, Mandy,”” Cely suggested, | No. 200 Long Cloth. 
sa os ory as * ar 1. om. comfortably. ‘‘Mebbe she done lak ’em, honest. | No. 2611 Nainsook. 
} ave yourseli and save Some folks does, an’ dey ain’t all men-folks, 
time, money and worry. neither.” ee Be No. 2611 Lady Oloth. THE ONLY TOWEL WORTH A NAME. 
* : 24 Keen Ed ‘*Needn’t tell me!’’ rejoined Manda, loftily. | Comfort Cloth. Egyptian long-fiber cotton — pure white. 
F 12 Blades; een Leges “Folks w’at’s co’tin’ laks po’try books some- | King Philiv Cambri towels. See the nubs; they absorb water like 
: Each Blade an 20 times, same’s dey laks de pianny; but dere | ing ip Vamoric. A MILLION LITTLE SPONGES. 
} to 40 Smooth Shaves. ain’t no married lady keepin’ house w’at want | . Rubdry Jr., 25e. Rubdry 0, 35c. 
: FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 7 50a rt SB 
: “« The Gillette’? blade is of fine, her rooms chock up with dusty ole fool books, ities ian ie ad yoda nates BERT OW THEAL POut-PAte. 
t flexible wafer steel that shaves. *stid o’ habin’ her table sot fine, an’ *hogany ee ee a a After trying it a month pay us if you like 
t . ' Ae pe having the it, return it if you don’t. Send for Booklet, 
t Triple silver-plated set with cheers in her parlor! Ain’t so! K Philip Mills Fab “The Tale of a Towel.” 
} an, Go 4 5. « Ga ‘*Ask yo’ missis,’”’ laughed Cely. ing Philip Mills Fabrics. WACHUSETT MILLS, WORCESTER, MASS. 
Quadruple gold-plated set **My missis boun’ to scuse her husband, an’ 
Senda rool aa aie $10.00. cose she’d scuse him!’’ declared Manda, stur- 
uadruple gold-plated set wi ilw ee 7 j a , ig © 
12 blades a wt seemomten . $12.00. dily. But I tells you dis, Cely Denison, dat 
Standard combination set with | pore lady 18 a sho’ nuff martyr! 
shaving brush and soap in That evening the martyr regaled her tyrant 
triple silver-plated holders. $7.50. with the new maid’s opinions; and thereafter 
ee oe $50.00. Manda’s unfailing snort of repressed wrath 
pA tane es I way onc when the expressman delivered a new batch of 
ing 20 sharp edges, for sale by all books added yet another delight to that always 


dealers at the uniform price of joyous occasion. 
a es For HOUSECLEANING 
No blades exchanged or resharpened. 





Sold by leading SPARTAN TRAINING. | aiitule child can renew your Piano, Fur 
ul * * . ltur wor Vy wipin 
ie, dic Arg t Japanese code of moral principles which the surface with 2 cloth ‘moteened” 
the knights were required or instructed to | with it. When we say renew, we mean 
Ask to see them and observe is called Bushido. It is a code unut- | Pty ware atone an ES ly aoe 
yd ake ae tered and unwritten, writes Inazo Nitobé in his | a $1,000 Piano toa 50c. Kitchen Chair, 
offer. et Nigh nr] book, **Bushido, the Soul of Japan,’’ yet it is wan easeen cunetiy Wine now, Ne just 
GILLETTE SALES COMPANY the foundation of national courage and personal | int with o cicth. Ie will Goaw 
Times Building, New York City ° rectitude. Anecdotes of fortitude and bravery grimy, dusty matter from every 
: : abound in all Japanese nursery tales, although nook, corner and crevice and carry 
stories of this kind are not by any means the | itaway, leaving the surface smooth. 


| sanitary and with a beautiful, high 
glossy newness. 

THINK OF IT! It’s nota 
varnish, and there’s no drying to 


only method of early imbuing the spirit- with 
the principles of Bushido. 
Parents, with sternness sometimes verging on 











cruelty, set their children to tasks that called | png hw Ga emis mean 
forth all the pluck that was in them. ‘‘Bears | bother with. Use it on your picture 
/ hurl their cubs down the gorge,’’ they said. | frames, fancy gold chairs, chandeliers, 
; The sons of the Samurai were let down to! etee = you = get woe but delight- 
> ul results; nothing but good. 
steep valleys of hardship, and spurred to | ABOVE ALL, don’t hesitate to'use it on 
: Sisyphus-like tasks. Occasional deprivation of our piano! Piano makers and dealers use it to FREE 
; food or exposure to cold was considered a highly eep instruments looking new. Write us for proofs. oT TLE 
’ efficacious test for inuring them to endurance. NEW BOTTLE, 4 OUNCES, 25c. send ue your desher’oname 
Children of tender age were sent among utter 12 ounces, 0c. oh Sn bottle igntirely. Fenovates | the aver e home. At and address and we will 
i * "a 2 , Grocers, « a ure ers. mail you a trial bottle 
strangers with some message to deliver, were BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 376 Ellicott St., BUFFALO, N. Y. entirely free. 


made to rise before the sun, and before break- 
fast attend to their reading exercises, walking 
to. their teachers with bare feet in the cold of — - 
winter. Once or twice a month, as on the 















































































q | festival of a god of learning, they came together 
|in small groups and passed the night without A I IN 
: sleep, in reading aloud by turns. K. 
: Children were brought up with utter disregard 
|of economy. It was considered bad taste to 
r | speak of it. It is true that thrift was enjoined BOYS AND GIRLS 
| by Bushido, but not for economical reasons so EASILY EARN 
much as for the exercise of abstinence. ‘‘ Less 
| than all things,’’ says a current precept, ‘‘men 10 PR EM | UMS FREE 
must grudge money ; it is by riches that wisdom 
: | is hindered.’’ 
ri & © 
| FAVORITE RIFLE 
—/ MIND OVER MATTER. Famous Stevens make ; fully guar- \ 
} anteed for accuracy, durability and general efficiency. 
4 t was never safe for any one to assume that 
H because Mrs. Gregg said a thing one day she 
} | would be ready to hold to it the next. She HOUSANDS of boys and gi : 
j | prided herself on having what she called ‘‘an 1 Larki y girls easily — 
| pen mind,” several Larkin $10.00 Premiums by taking 
‘‘Now you know that little talk we had about orders in their neighborhood for 
these new sciences that prove haw mind can 
overcome matter—at least try to prove it,’’ said LARKIN LAUNDRY and TOILET SOAPS, TOILET 
Mrs. Gregg, catching a friend by the elbow on ARTICLES, COFFEE, TEAS, SPICES, 
the street one day, ‘‘and how I said nothing EXTRACTS, BAKING POWDER, ETC. 
would make me believe that if you had a , i i 
toothache you could exercise your will-power Any family will use $10.00 worth in a few 
4 ons would seem as if you had no teeth weeks. Everybody appreciates the purity and 
‘*Ye-es,”’ said her friend, *‘but —’’ goodness of Larkin Products, so you can quickly 
| **Well, I’ve altered my opinion,’’ went on secure regular customers. Think how many splen- 
: | Mrs. Gregg, breathlessly, ‘‘for yesterday I had : P . . 2 . 
to get well, when you are getting well, la toothache, and I was suffering a good deal. OAK CHIFFONIER did Premiums oe obtain be this ways x 
when you are well. It is a tonic | I went to the closet to get some liniment, and B Golden Oak finish: 51 inches high You get a $10.00 Premium with every /. 
j for the sick —a delightful beverage as I reached up I gave my head a fearful knock to top of back. $10.00 order. 4 Ma 
for everybody. Welch's is the nearest against one of the new shelves—see that discol- s 5 
to the natural fruit. It comes from ored place on my forehead? Well, I had to LARKIN CoO. AIDS YOU a veg 
i the bottle as it comes from the grape. | bathe it and bathe it, and do you know, all P ee ; a en 
; Dilute it if you wish —WELCH’S |the time I was doing it that tooth might have Write and send application as shown, and we will mail you com- os ge? 
is nothing but the grape juice. | a m your head for all the trouble it gave plete Larkin Premium List and 25 lists of Larkin Products. ss eto" 
If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch's | “But the bump hurt you still more,’” ventured | | Distributing the lists among customers gives them a chance es “oe 
express prepaid east of Omaha: the friend. ‘‘Don’t you think it was rather a| ff to select goods, making it easy to secure orders. & Me" 
Booklet of 40 delicious ways of an 8 oF gt* 
using Welch’s Grape Juice. free. counter r ee ge 
Sample 3-0z. bottle, 10 cents. ‘“‘Oh, my dear,’’ interrupted Mrs. Gregg, see © ~ / P , 
WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY, reproachfully, ‘‘don’t try to carry things so far L ashi Cz. , Be oa & at 
Westfield, N. Y. }all at once! Light has to come gradually. I * i , st ua # od 
|think myself it was a remarkable instance of , Gatited, 1875. ° BUFFALO, N. Y. wo eo gt" go 
| what we can do if we only try.’’ 
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Gand to Stag Gunes. No medicines 
PDN 
: P. Harold Hayes, Suitale N.Y. 
500 STAMPS finely mixed, 10c.; 50 all diff., Corea, 
Hayti,5c.; 105 diff., Corea, Mex., China, Finland, 


Gold Coast, etc. , 10¢.; 2 1000 hinges, 8c: 
Agts. wanted. 50%. List Free. Union dtamp Co. St. Louis. Mo. 


pS {. PER MONTH 
ay ae 0a . per month rents any incubator. 

= ; ys for it. We Pay the Fre — 
ae rr $ Ti at same prices. uy 

















BUCKEYE IECUBATOR co., Box 48, Springtield, 0, 


YOUR PI- 


ano will shine like new; “3-in-One” removes stains, 
soil, scars, scratches; brings back original lustre; 
generous free sample. ba G. W. Cole Co., 

39 Broadway, New York. 


BUYS AIZH.P. 
S33 eC AS OLine 
MARINE ENGINE 
STAND EVERY TEST 


Sous most powerful engine yy in a boat 
ransform your Row to a Launch. 
hag 60 Somstelbierter ou to lnatall $ 50 
j=—= Do it now at your fale momen 
We — engines for all sizes of Boats 
t L, DETROIT ENGINE WORKS, Detroi 


EV ERYTHING. 


os | of a 
. Jokes, W' 


OR AMATEUR MINSTRELSY 


Jin our catalog No. 2, illustrated. You can have it for 
a postal. Write for it to-day, POSTPAID 


THE CREST TRADING CO. 
10B Witmarh Bldg., New York 







































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on labe 


Wood Rollers’ Tin Rollers 





’ s& 
Glascock Ss Racer Mia 
Strengthens the spine, 
back and shoulders. 
Develops every muscle 

in the body. * Physical 
\ culture” relieves bowel 
tee: Your money back - ~~ , and makes 
if you want it. weak lungs strong. 

Three Exercise Mo- “Rosy cheeks” Nor all 
tions: Racing, Semi- etidees from 2}¢ years 





A ee constructed 
“GEARED” hand-car. 
Beautifully finished in 
colors. Our Guaran- 


Rowing and Rowing. to 15 years of age. 

*Easiestrun- w wheels. 

ning" and Can't upset. 
the only Ask Yi 

* Hill climb- 7 i aaa” 

er” made. Write for 

Patent applied for. Catalogue 
fingers.” Now, 





MADE OF LINEN 
For2o¢ 


‘15¢ 











FOR YOUR BATH ROOM. 

Apply it to your hands after washing, while 
still wet, rub thoroughly, and then wipe ¢ Ty with 
towel. You can keept ém soft as velvet in this 
way in Winter or Summer. There is nothing so 
Bue | for the face after raving. Use nothin 

yut plain water and FR LA before wi- 
ping. It works like a charm. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Et your dealer has not ; got it, send 25 cents for 
a bottle by mail post-pai 


CLAY W. HOLMES, ELMIRA, N. Y. 














Earn an 
Electric Engine 


Would you like to 
Boys 6 OWN an Electric 
Engine that will run 
~» machinery for you? 
Write today and we’ll tell 
you how you can EARN 
one. With it we give complete instructions and a 
practical lesson on electricity that you can under- 
stand. A dry battery runs the engine. 
Let your boy answer this advertisement. 
Parents If he wants to, it is an indication that 
he is inclined toward mechanics, His desire perhaps 
foreshadows a successful career in this line of work. 
Our system of instruction is unique and modern. Help 
the boy develop naturally. Engine, lesson (with dia- 
grams), and complete instructions delivered for $1.25. 


THE DIAMOND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
404 Forrest Street, Warren, Ohio. 


MANY 
STORIES FROM 
MANY 
Ae NURSES 


A Book of absorbing interest, in which halfa 
hundred Chautauqua Nurses tell of success won. 
Our Course of training by home study is invalu- 
ate for the Practicing | Nurse or the beginner. 
by physicians, nurses and 
sean 


Letters from hundreds of graduates earning 
$12 to $30 weekly. Above mailed upon request. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
275 Main 8t., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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fy mmerggen Changes.—The Hon. Bellamy | « 
Storer, United States ambassador to Aus- 
tria-Hungary, has resigned, and the Hon. 
Charles 8S. Francis of New York, former min- 
ister to Greece, has been appointed his successor. 
Mr. Storer was a member of Congress from Ohio 
1891-5. He was minister to Belgium 1897-9; 
minister to Spain June, 1899, to September, 
1902; and ambassador at Vienna since 1902. 
& 


oclamation of Massacre.—Great alarm 

was occasioned in Russia last month by the 
wholesale distribution of a proclamation calling 
for the extermination of Jews at Easter. The 
proclamation was addressed to the workmen and 
peasants, and closed with a savage injunction 
to ‘‘tear the Christ-sellers to pieces’? wherever 
found. There is some reason to believe that this 
instigation to massacre is part of a reactionist 
plot to prevent the execution of the proposed 
reforms. ‘The discovery that the proclamation 
was printed in the official printing-office of the 
police department at St. Petersburg suggests 
official connivance in the scheme. 

& 


ewe in the Far East.—Japan is 
taking steps toward the purchase of all 
private railways in the empire. A bill framed 
for that purpose was passed by the Japanese 
House of Representatives, March 16th, by a 
vote of 243 to 109.——The stirrings of national 
life and ambition in China are shown in the 
attitude of the government and people toward 
railways. Last summer the Chinese govern- 
ment canceled the concession for the building 
of the Canton-Hankow railway, and compen- 
sated the American holders of the concession. 
Since then the enterprise has been under Chi- 
nese control; and recently, when shares in the 
road were offered for sale, the rush of appli- 
cants at Canton was so great that the streets 
were blocked with Chinese, and soldiers were 
called out to maintain order. 
& 


ecent Deaths.—Mrs. Adeline Dutton 

Train Whitney, author of ‘‘Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,’’ ‘‘ Leslie Goldthwaite,’’ ‘‘ Real 
Folks,’’ ‘‘Sights and Insights,’’ and other 
charming stories, and of several books of verse, 
died March 20th, aged 81. Her first book 
was ‘‘Mother Goose for Grown Folks,’’ pub- 
lished in 1859.——Dr. Manuel Quintana, Pres- 
ident of Argentina since October, 1904, died 
March 12th.—George Robert Patterson, Re- 
publican Representative in Congress from the 
12th Pennsylvania district since 1901, died sud- 
denly March 21st, aged 42.——Prof. James Mills 
Peirce, professor of mathematics at Harvard 
University since 1869, and the oldest member of 
the faculty of that institution, died March 21st, 
aged nearly 72 years. ——Gen. John M. Thayer, 
a veteran of the Civil War, and formerly United 
States Senator from Nebraska, and governor of 
that state, died March 19th, aged 84. 

& 


Royal Betrothal.— Official announce- 

ment has been made of the betrothal of 
King Alfonso XIII of Spain to the Princess 
Victoria Eugénie Julia 
Ena of Battenberg. The 
marriage will take place 
June 2d. The King will 
be 20 years old May 17th. 
The Princess Ena, as she 
has been generally called, 
although she will here- 
after be officially known 
as Victoria Eugénie, was 
18 last October. Her 
mother is Beatrice, the 
youngest sister of King 
Edward VII of England. Her father was 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, who accompanied 
the Ashanti expedition in 
1895-6, and died of Afri- 
can fever. Before the 
betrothal the princess ab- 
jured her Protestant faith 
and was received into the 
Roman Catholic Church. 
It appears to be as genuine 
a ‘‘love-match’’ as if the 
young couple were of less 
exalted station; but al- 
though it was not 
prompted by reasons of 
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the British and Spanish royal houses. 
& 


T*: Olympic Games at Athens, which 

open April 22d, will have an unusual im- 
| portance this year by reason of the presence of 
| official representatives from the different coun- 
tries whose teams participate, appointed at the 
request of the King of Greece. President Roose- 
velt has appointed Mr. James E. Sullivan of 
New York, secretary of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, to represent the United States. A fund 
of $14,000 has been raised to defray the expenses 
of the American team of athletes, which num- 
bers about 30 men. 











state, it establishes interesting relations between | 
e ay . |and abroad, but the present experiments in 











tone Gongs.’’—A recent English trav- 

eller in China describes some remarkable 
examples of sounding stones, or ‘‘stone gongs,’’ 
which he saw at Chiifu, the birthplace and 
burial-place of Confucius. One of the stones, 
which are composed of a grayish odlitic lime- 
stone, has been shaped into a cover for an incense 
dish placed in front of the tomb of the grandson of 
Confucius. When struck with a stick, or with 
the knuckles, it rings like bronze, and the sound 
is so distinct that it is difficult to believe, with- 
out inspection, that the object is not really com- 
posed of metal. Sounding stones are known in 
other countries. A correspondent of Nature 
describes a bridge at Corick, in County Mayo, 
Ireland, which is locally known as the ‘‘musical 
bridge,’’ because the stones forming the coping 
give out a musical note when struck. 


& 


. Underground Waters.—<An indica- 
tion of the rapidly growing interest in 
underground water-supplies, even in states where 
the rainfall is abundant and the soil naturally 
fertile, is given by the program just prepared 
for the work of the coming season by the Geo- 
logical Survey of Illinois. A special department 
of the work will be devoted to the study of the 
underground waters of that state, in order to 
determine the limits of what are called the 
‘*Artesian basins,’’ and the various depths to 
which it may be necessary to penetrate in differ- 
ent localities to obtain good water for municipal 
and agricultural purposes. All the waters will 
be carefully analyzed and subjected to laboratory 
tests, and thus it is hoped that the work of de- 
veloping new water-supplies will be put upon 
a thoroughly scientific footing. 


= 


On. as a Cutting Tool.—A jet of 
burning oxygen from a blowpipe is now 
successfully employed to cut sheet iron, iron 
tubes and.small bars. The cut made is almost 
as sharp and thin as that made by a saw. In 
the earlier experiments difficulty was encoun- 
tered in clearing the cut of liquid metal and in 
preventing the spread of the melting effect beyond | 
the borders of the cut. In the process as now 
practised two blowpipes are employed. The 

first has an ordinary oxyhydrogen flame, which | 
heats the iron to redness at the place where the 
cut is to bemade. This is followed immediately 
by the second jet, composed of pure oxygen, 
which instantly burns the metal without melting. 


The liquidized iron is blown swiftly from the | 


fissure, so that there is no serious spreading of 
the heat to the surrounding parts. 
& 
he Green Flash of Sunset.—One of 
the most rarely witnessed of natural phe- 


nomena, but one that has often been discussed | 
—_ os | till my stomach regained a little strength, but I 


in scientific journals, and that always awakens 
wonder when seen, is the so-called ‘‘green flash’’ 
occasionally visible at the moment of the disap- 
pearance of the sun behind a clear horizon. 
The observer’s eye must be fixed upon the rim 
of the sun as it disappears in order to catch the 
phenomenon. An officer of the British navy 
says that he has seen the green flash, although 
rarely, at the instant of setting of a bright star. 
Among the explanations offered is one based 
upon the optical principle of complementary 
colors. If one looks at the sun and then closes 
the eyes, a green disk will be perceived. A 
sensitive eye might be similarly affected by a 
brilliant star. ® 


ae to liquefy Helium. — Professor 
Olszewski recently made a vain attempt to 
liquefy helium, the ‘‘sun metal.’? The helium 
was first cooled with the aid of solidified hydro- 
gen to the extremely low temperature of -259° 
Centigrade, and at a pressure of 180 atmos- 
pheres. Then it was allowed suddenly to ex- 
pand. The extra-cooling thus produced, it is 
calculated, must have carried the temperature 
down to -271°.3 Centigrade, or only 1°.7 Centi- 
grade above absolute zero. But not a trace of 
liquefaction was observed. 
& 

o abolish the Tow-Path.—Experiments 

are making in England with gas-motor en- 
gines for the propulsion of canal-boats. It is 
hoped in this manner to do away with the tow- 
paths and the use of horses and mules, and at 
the same time largely to increase the tonnage 
carried on canals. Similar efforts have, of 
course, been made before, both in this country 


England appear to possess some novel features. 
The motor used comprises the Thornycroft 
suction-producer in which the gas is generated, 
and a two-cylinder internal combustion engine, 
developing about 35 horse-power. Either coke 
or anthracite coal may be burned in the pro- 
ducer. To avoid danger of explosion, the gas is 
generated only as fast as required for immediate 
use. The canals of England have almost fallen 
into disuse, but in France, Belgium and Ger- 
many they are being rapidly improved and 
extended. The canal traffic in France during 
1903 amounted to nearly 3,400,000 tons carried 
one mile. 
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- Spalding’s Official 
Baseball Guide for 1906 


Is the official Guide of the National and American Leagues 
and the National J Association of Professional —— 
and is the on all d d points. 








It. contains the new 196 rules and. pictures of all the 
leading play ers,and photographsof hundreds of teams. 


Price 10 Cents, by mail. 
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Just like suits used by the big 
leagues. Baggy pants, large 
thighs. Yoke on back of shirt, 
inserted sleeve, fine fitting collar. 
Blue or gray flannel, fast colors. 
Ask for the “Junior League” 
wala ™ buy op mts) fo Sent post- 
paid (shirt an — or 
Cap to match and i 95e 
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“COFFEE JAGS” 





THE DOCTOR NAMED THEM CORRECTLY. 


Some one said “Coffee never hurts any one.” 
Inquire of your friends and note their experi- 
ences. 

A Phila. woman says: 

mere the last 2 or 3 years I became subject 
| to what the doctor called ‘coffee jags’ and felt 
like I have heard men say they feel who have 
drank too muchrum. It nauseated me, and I felt 
as though there was nothing but coffee flowing 
through my veins. 

“Coffee agreed well enough for a time, but for a 
number of years I have known that it was doing 
me great harm, but, like the rum toper, I thought 
I could not get along without it. It made me 
nervous, disordered my digestion, destroyed my 
sleep and brought on frequent and very distressing 
headaches. ‘ 

“When I got what the doctor called a ‘coffee 
jag’ on, I would give up drinking it for a few days 





was always fretful and worried and nervous till I 
was able to resume the use of the drug. 

“About a year ago I was persuaded to try 
Postum, but as I got it in restaurants it was 
nothing but a sloppy mess, sometimes cold, and 
always weak, and of course I didn’t like it. Finally 
I prepared some myself, at home, following the 
directions carefully, and found it delicious. I 
persevered in its use, quitting the old coffee 
entirely, and feeling better and better each day, 
till I found at last, to my great joy, that my ail- 
ments had all disappeared and my longing for 
coffee had come to an end. 

“T have heretofore suffered intensely from utter 
exhaustion, besides the other ailments and trou- 
bles, but this summer, using Postum, I have felt 
fine.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Restaurant cooks rarely prepare Postum Coffee 
properly. They do not let it boil long enough. 
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This New Shape in a 
Ladies’ Hand-Made Dress 
Hat is copied from one of 
our newest and most 
expensive foreign 
models and is uni- | . 
versally becoming. The bell crown and upper rim are made of 
Imported Silk Finished Braid; faced with a new pattern of Chantilly 

ace. The trimming consists of a novel wreath of Imported Silk 
and Velvet Roses, Buds and Foliage. The new style back is set 
off with a large Chou of our very finest quality of Japanese Silk. 
You can order it in White, Black, Brown, Castor, Plum, Reseda 
Green, Navy Blue or Cardinal. It must be seen to have its quality 
and dressy appearance fully appreciated. That is why we send it 
to you for your inspection without any money down. 

We sell everything in ladies’ wear, and will send every inquirer 
our new SPRING STYLE BOOK, containing over 1250 illustra- 
tions. It shows Ladies’ and Children’s coats, suits, millinery, 


underwear, corsets, hose, shoes—in fact, everything a lady wears 
or uses. And at 5-S so low they will astonish you. 


ODP. >-SM MITH & Co. 


236-280 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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Just think of a 
rice cereal as 
dainty and light 

as a snowflake, as 

wholesome and satisfying as meat, 

and yet so tempting that every 

child and every grown-up wants 
more when once they have 
tasted it. 


Mraalkor Py 
Wuaker Rice 
(Pufted) 


is that cereal. Made from the 

choicest white rice, by a patented 

‘puffing’ process that expands 

each grain or kernel many times 

in size, it has a dainty flavor, dis- 
tinctively its own. 

The same process that puffs the 
Ss rice, also cooks it thoroughly. 
og, ll Quaker Rice is instantly ready to 
01, aa serve, with milk or cream and a dash 
“ag of sugar, after warming for a minute in a hot oven. 

While rice has a world-wide fame as a healthful and 
wholesome food, Quaker Rice is a revelation of its 
dainty deliciousness. Order a package of your grocer 
| today, and learn how truly delightful it is. 































— 


Quaker Rice can be made into the most delicious and whole- 
| some candies, such as Quaker Rice Balls, Quaker Rice Brittle, 
i | etc., recipes for which will be found on each package. Children 
| can eat all they want without the slightest fear of consequences. 





Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at roc the package. 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. Address, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. ts sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, | 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 
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from the fire, he was so nearly frozen. We gave 
him some hot soup, and he lay quiet till after mid- 
night. Then he asked for his flute and began 
playing. 
“As he played the first few notes, you should 
have heard the yell of joy that came up from the 
shivering voices below, who knew that their 
comrade was alive.” 
e © 


ONE WEEK’S BARTER. 


here never was a more conscientious person 
than Mrs. Foster, but she enjoyed shopping, 
hunting bargains and exchanging goods. It was 


eg eres aay aes Se time during | as a result of these combined tastes that she was 


the 
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Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





DIET. 


|" much that is written con- 
cerning the matter of diet 
there are so many sweeping 
statements, impossible rules 
and foolish conclusions that 
it is no wonder that many 
persons brush the whole 
subject aside as being too 
complex for them. 

The trouble is that there are too many persons 
trying to enforce their own personal ideas on this 
subject. There are the “cranks” who must have 
something to be cranky about in any case, and a 
“erank” who has picked up a little scientific jargon 





and thinks he has cured himself of something is 


a very persistent person. Then there are those 
who have really been cured of some ailment by a 
diet that happens to suit their own individual 
eases. They go about forever afterward finding 
the same ailment in every one they meet and 
offering the same remedy. There are also the 
one-food people, who go about seeking what not to 
devour, and who would reduce every one to whole 
wheat or pecans. 

Whole wheat and pecans are excellent foods 
and do much good, but so do black-heart cherries, 
lobsters, and corned beef and cabbage. If John 
discovers that he has a nightmare every time he 
2ats lobster he does well to renounce that dish, 
but he need not renounce it because Dick has the 
nightmare. 

Again, one hears much of the good judgment 
displayed by those persons who rest for at least 
half an hour after eating, and it would, undoubt- 
edly, be well if the world were so arranged that 
we could all do so; but unfortunately the business 
of the day rushes along, and most persons, at 
least until they come to their evening meal, must 
go to work as soon as they have eaten. 

It is true that this fact constitutes a strong plea 
for light and easily digested meals in the daytime, 
leaving the principal one till the work is finished. 

It is absurd for persons who have not made 
themselves somewhat familiar with the chemistry 
of foods to try to talk learnedly about their action 
on the human economy, and it may be taken as an 
axiom that within the individual capacity (which 
can be learned only by individual experiment) a 


variety in diet is better than a monotony. A diet 


that is too strictly limited to a few things trains 
the stomach to adapt itself to those few, and it is 


in danger of losing its power to digest things out- | 


side of that list. 


POET, SOLDIER AND MUSICIAN. 


aa Lanier, the Southern poet, was a man of 
many lovable traits. It was his personal char- 
acteristics even more than his beautiful verse 
which endeared him to those who knew him. 
During the Civil War he served in the Confederate 
army. He was taken prisoner, and came out from 
prison, writes Mr. Edwin Mims, emaciated to the 
condition of a skeleton. On his voyage to Fortress 
Monroe an incident occurred which is a fitting 
climax to his career as a soldier. 


The story of his rescue from death is graphically | 
told by the lady who was the good Samaritan on | 


this occasion. She was an old friend from Mont- 


gomery, Alabama, returning from New York to | 


Richmond; and her little daughter, who had 
learned to call Mr. Lanier Brother Sid, chanced to 
hear that he was down in the hold of the vessel, 
dying. On application to the colonel in command, 
permission was promptly given to her to minister 
to his necessities. 

“My friends in New York,” continued she, “had 
given me a supply of medicines, for we had few 
such things in Dixie, and among the remedies 
were quinin and brandy. 

“I took the flask of brandy and we went below, 
where we were led to the rude stalls provided 
for cattle, but now crowded with poor human 
wretches. There in that horrible place dear 
Sidney Lanier lay wrapped in an old quilt, his 
poor body shivering now and then in a spasm of 
pain. Lilla knelt at his side. 

“ ‘Brother Sid, don’t you know me? Don’t you 
know your little sister?’ 

“But no recognition or response came from the 
sunken eyes. I poured some brandy into a spoon 
and gave it to him. At last he turned his eyes 
slowly about until he recognized Lilla. 

“To make a long story short, the colonel assisted 
us to get him above to our cabin. I can see his 
fellow prisoners now as they crouched and assisted 
to pass him along over their heads, for they were 
so crowded that they could not make room to 
earry him through. We got him into clean blan- 
kets, but at first he could not endure the pain 


one day confronted by an ethical problem which 
she turned over to her husband. 


“It’s like this, Henry,” she said, in her most 
earnest manner. “I don’t wish to feel that I have 
overreached Jameson & Clark, and yet it sounds 
| almost as if I had. 
| “A week ago to-day I bought one of those new 
| dish-pans for one dollar and seventy-five cents. 
It was a good bargain, but when I got it home I 
saw our old one really did well enough, after all, 
so I sent it back and was credited with the money, 
to exchange. 

“The next day I went in and bought some cake- 
tins for thirty cents and a granite-ware saucepan 
for forty-five cents, and took home a one-dollar 
pitcher ‘on approval’ for Norah to see if the nose 
worked well. 

“Norah didn’t care for it,—the nose was too 
sharp and narrow,—so I returned it on Friday, 
| expecting of course to get another with a broader 
| nose, and they were having a special dish-pan sale, 
ane the one I’d had before was put down to a 
dollar. 

“Well, of course that was too good a bargain to 
lose, so I took one. But ever since Friday I’ve 
felt a little worried, because it seems — well, 
Henry, you see how it seems.” 


e & 


VEXATIONS OF THE TELEPHONE. 


- pw exclaimed the man at the phone. “Is 
that four-double-one, Chester ?’’ 


“Yes,” answered the man at the other end of 
the wire. 

“Is Mr. Carson there?” 

“Who?” 

“Carson! Carson!” 

“T don’t catch the name.” 

The voices, already loud, became stentorian 
now. 

“I said Carson!” 

Parker?’ 

“No! What’s the matter with this telephone, 
anyhow? Carson!’ 





“Harper?” A 
“Naw! Carson! C-a-r-s-o-n! Carson! Get it 
| now?” 


“Oh, Carson. Yes, I believe there’s a man of 
| that name in the next room. Shall I call him to 
the phone?” 

“Tf you please.” 

Then he added, in a much lower tone, and speak- 
ing to himself, “A man that can’t hear it thunder 
oughtn’t to try to talk through a telephone.” 

Whereupon he distinctly heard the response, 
also in a low tone: 

“A man with a fog-horn voice doesn’t need a 
telephone. Let him get upon the roof and shout.” 

The moral is, it is not always the fault of the 
telephone. 

& © 


EGGS IN GEORGIA. 


hen the traveller stopped for luncheon at a 

small railway eating-house in Georgia, says 
a writer in the Atlanta Constitution, a diminutive 
colored boy, covered with some three feet of 
soiled apron, appeared, and in none too gentle 
a tone announced that the bill of fare was ham, 
eggs, corn bread and coffee. 


After due deliberation, the traveller said he 
would like some ham, eggs, corn bread and coffee. 

Such a pretentious order for one person stag- 
gered the small waiter momentarily. But he soon 
—- and as he started toward the kitchen 
1e said: 

“How’ll yer hab dem eggs, boss, blind or lookin’ 
| at yer? 

“Lookin’ at me,” replied the traveller, feeling 
| sure that eggs that were turned over would 
likely to be cooked too long to be either palatable 
| or wholesome. 
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THEIR SUPPER. 


he simplest, most straightforward acts are 

often fraught with a dramatic power which 
elaborately studied art would fail to produce. 
Much homely tragedy is contained in the deed of 
| @ poor woman related in the Chicago Chronicle. 
Quietly and modestly she entered a barroom and 
advanced to her husband, who sat drinking with 
three other men. 


She placed a covered dish on the table and said: 

My | you’d be too busy to come home to 
supper, Jack, I’ve brought it to you here.” Then 
she departed. 

The man laughed eee. He invited his 
| friends to share the meal with him. When he 
removed the cover from the dish he found that it 
was empty save for a slip of paper, on which was 
written: 

“I hope you will enjoy your supper. It is the 
same your wife and children have at home.” 
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NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 


hat seems unattractive to one person may 
be homelike to another. Mr. Herlihy had 
his ideas of what constituted an attractive scene. 


“T’d been away wid me broken leg at the hospital 
all o’ thim — weeks,” he said to a friend in 
whose company he was ae ying the spring sun- 
shine on the door-step. “Me heart was longing to 
get back. I tell you, Mike Leahy, whin I caught 
sight 0’ me own dure, wid the goat and the ash- 
barr’! beside it, and little Norah on the step wid 
her little face covered wid molasses, and heard 
Tim Kelley’s parrot, yelling at me from forninst 
the way, the tears fair blinded me, and Cormick’s 
Alley danced up an’ down befoor me.” 


oy 
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A MODEST AMBITION. 


he Hon. Mr. Sweet was making friends with 
Johnny, his host’s son. “And how old are 
you?” he asked. 


“I'm five,” said Johnny. 

“Ah, quite a little man! And what are you 
oing to be?” questioned Mr. Sweet, who Las 
yeen a Senator so many years that he now believes 
that he selected his own career in the cradle, and 
that all infants do likewise. 

“I’m going to be six,” Johnny returned, with 
conviction. 
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is on all genuine Cooper's ‘‘ Spring- 
Needle ’’ Derby-Ribbed Underwear. 
Knitted on machines invented and pat- 
ented by Charles Cooper. 

You may have difficulty in procuring 
these goods this year, as we are unable to 
supply one-half the demand. It is worth 
your while, however, to search, for once 
you find and wear Cooper's you will 
accept no other make. 


All Kalamazoos are shipped 
promptly, blacked, polished and 
ready for use. 

Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

All our cook stoves and ranges are 

fitted with patent oven thermom- 

eter, which makes baking easy. 





OVEN THERMOMETER. 

















At first-class dealers generally. 
Factories at Bennington, Vt. 
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The top sec- 
tion marked X shows 
the wearing surface of the 























It’s no thicker than the walls, and 
wears through in no time. 


Dinner 
Sweet 


As an after dinner confec- 

tion try this new mint 
cream. None so mellow, so 
pure, so creamy. No mint 
candy so tempting, so grateful 
to palate and stomach as 


‘U-ALcdke- NO- 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 


_Sold in sealed tins by grocers, confec- 
tioners and druggists everywhere. If your 
dealer does not keep ‘U-ALL-NO’ we will 
send a liberal box on receipt of ten cents. 

Kindly mention Youth’s Companion. 
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ness which makes the 


Giant Heavy Roadster 


BICYCLE TIRE 


far more durable than any other tire on the 
market. You can SEE that extra thickness, 
yt you buy. It sticks up in plain 
it—no more unsight-unseen purchases, 
Giant Heavy R: ter Tires £ 
cost $7.50 per pair, express 
repaid, You ean buy Direct 
rom the Factory, or your 7 
dealer will put them on ; 
if you insist, = to 


































MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA, fosist. Goodyear 
Sole Makers. 439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia. % - ; one 4 
= = 002 Market St.Akron,O 








The First Hands 


IF you use GOLD MEDAL FLOUR the maid in your 
kitchen is the first one to put hands to the bread and 
biscuit part of your meal. From the time the wheat 
alga MolelamiitiitMucll Muatwelsteli@sitcmisleulerslccBs)welest--fei 
MatoDRLULNcCoL@etastate Mm oloCel abate me-bate Melillo) estatem cle) MD BUI DAVE 
|e OL OF St wavelaceltrolatcre loyal eat -M itetate lowe) meatt-1) Man OF P-t eT 
bread is much better than the other kind. 
Therefore have your bread clean. 


WFC — 350-1 0)—3, Ol 10)_j->) A) 


___ GOLD MEDAL FLOUR _| 
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TEACHERS 











Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. Itis deliciously | 
flavored, and a delightfu 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 

For sale at best stores. 
2c. per tube. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Send for our free 
book, ‘“Taking Care of the 
Teeth,” which contains valuable information 
concisely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
94 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 






















* Durable Rugs 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that we make 
from old andapparently useless car- [. 
pets are neat, thick, reversible and 
very durable. ‘We can make them 
most any size. Suitable for hall, 
parlor, dining-room, chamber, etc. 

Write for further particulars. 
Lewis Batting Co., 15 Lewis St., 
Walpole. 








No. 1210. Thin Summer Weight Only. 


lnfant’s Shirt. 


All cotton fabric, knit on “spring-meedle” 
machines, giving special elasticity. A “cut” 
garment with all the advantages of a “‘fash- 
ioned” garment and costing much less. 

Sizes — birth to four years old. 
Price 30c. 
Made with Long Sleeves, Short Sleeves and Sleeveless. 


If you cannot get this “Saxony” Brand 


nfant’s Shirt at your local stores, we 








will send post-paid on receipt of price, 30c. 
John F. Brooks Co., Highlandville, Mass. 
Senge Te wa 











TOILET 
PAPER 














The Toilet Paper that comes in 
Patented Cardboard Box with 
Prone: < and Lifting Cover 


pene Hatt © tine, cleage foow thane Sut and 
No rt ac ld dence Tests —— 


CLEANEST  HANDICST. TOMES SACK: 
AGE OF TOWED PAPER EVER MADE. 


If dealer doesn't carry ** Handifold,”” write the makers, 
Ghe Handifold Toilet Paper Co. 


116 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 











Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache ‘wstant/y—as soon as you 
apply it. Stays where you put it and does 


not spread im the mouth. Stops decay. 

ba oe ie Be Don’t my * them. ee pe 
Dent’s Toothac m 

Eabet at all dreguiow or by mail 100 ” De Dent's 
um, cures corns and —— png 


C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 











New England and Other Matters. pal 


n 1772 the corner-stone of the Maryland State- 

House at Annapolis was laid. 
main building remains much as it was when 
it sheltered the Continental Congress, although 
' recent additions have made it one of the finest 
structures of the kind in the country. But 
although the new annex, which now accommo- 
| dates the Senate and House of Delegates, is a 
building of which the state is properly proud, 
| the best thing done in this connection was not 
| to build the annex, but to restore the old Senate- 
ehamber. 

The cover-page pictures, taken in connection 


| with a paragraph onthe editorial page of this |® 


issue, will make the situation, present and past, 
clear to the reader. Briefly, it may be added that 
the old Senate-chamber had been refurnished, 
with many changes, three times since the 
eighteenth century ended. The recent restora- 
tions give it the condition and appearance it 
presented when, December 23, 1783, Washington 
here resigned his commission as commander-in- 
chief of the Continental armies, and when, 
January 14, 1784, the treaty of peace with Great 
| Britain was ratified within these walls. 


& 


—_ of the common schools are fond of 
saying that present-day educators pay too 
much attention to fads—ornamental studies— 
and neglect ‘‘the three R’s,’’ but it may be that 
the teaching in former times was none too good. 
Reeently there was discovered in Springfield, 
| Massachusetts, an examination-paper in arith- 
| metic which was given pupils in the ninth 
grade in 1846. There were eight questions, some 
of them pretty difficult. The average of the 
girls was only nine per cent. correct, and as for 
the boys, the less said the better. Yet when | 
the same paper was placed before the ninth- 
| grade pupils in East Hartford, Connecticut, the 
other day, two girls solved every problem, and 
the average of all the scholars was very close 
to sixty-five per cent. 
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hen the trolleys fail and the highways are | 

drifted beyond the strength of horse or | 
man, gather by telephone. That was the way 
the selectmen of Billerica, Massachusetts, held 
their last meeting for the fiscal year. Annual 
reports of officials were to be presented, all | 
‘*unfinished’’ business had to be attended to, 
the warrant for town meeting was to be drawn 
up, and precinct officers had to be chosen; and | 
with the codperation of the local exchange, the | 
snowed-in selectmen and heads of departments 
got in communication with the town hall, where 
one selectman and the town clerk had man- 
aged to assemble, and bore their full share in 
the business of the evening. At one time there 
were seven men ‘‘in attendance,’’ scattered over 
about as many miles of territory, and it is said 
that business was disposed of at a rapid rate. 
Here may be a suggestion for other adminis- 
| trative bodies. Of course nobody would want 
to make speeehes by telephone; and it is gen- 
| erally the oratory, not the business, that takes 
time. “ 


& 








llustrations of heroism in every-day life are 

not far to seek. The telegraph and telephone 
companies could supply seores of them at a 
moment’s notice, and every winter storm yields 
|dozens more. Risking ‘“‘live’’? wires, enduring 
| agony from cold and sleepless toil, as they climb 
lofty poles, and with benumbed fingers strive 
to make repairs, the story of their devotion to 
duty “‘rings true’’ as any tale of the days of 
chivalry. It wasa Boston lineman who, during 
the worst storm in March, was ordered to clear 
|up a@ tangle‘of ‘‘broken’’ wires twenty-five 
miles distant from the place he was patrolling— 
in Aroesteek County, Maine. He secured a 
team, but after five miles the driver refused to 
go farther. The lineman kept on on foot. He 
did not reach his destination; he was found 
unconseious next day in the snow. But the 
spirit that sent him on alone, and kept him | 
going as long as he could stand, is the spirit 
that generally does pull a man through; and 
even if he fails under such conditions, he has 
done something worth while. 


% 


Sapsenn or twenty years ago ‘‘gum-picking’’ 
was a Maine industry by which quite a 
number of men made a very good living. Some- 
times they combined it with trapping, but there 
were pickers not a few who went into the woods 
in autumn and stayed until spring, profitably 
engaged meanwhile in hunting up spruce-trees 
and removing the clear amber globules of hard- 
ened sap. But of recent years, says the Bangor 
Commercial,—Bangor was the trading-place 
and central station for the gum-gatherers, —the 
pursuit has ceased to be profitable. Lumbermen 
visit every part of the Maine wilderness, and 
tourists practically cover it, and the spruce that 
is not cut down is liable to yield its treasure to 
an amateur hunter. Prices tell the story of | 
searcity. For a rather inferior grade of gum 

the pickers now receive a dollar or more a pound, 

twice as much as the same quality of gum com- 

manded a few years ago. It may be that the 

second generation from this present wiil hardly | 
be able to realize the appearance and flavor of 
spruce-gum. It is certain that the imitations | 





and the substitutes will never teach them what | 
the genuine thing was like. | 
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9 School Supply Co., 23 Court St., Boston. CAN ALR Woop MAINE, Pers, 8 to 16. 
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M: ude from old carpets we the 
very latest process. Wy for 
he booklet. Springfield Economy 


MNER R. HOOPER, CLEVELA 








ug Company, _ Springfield. 


Reduced Freight Rates 


On Household Goods 
to and from Colorado, California, 
Washington, Oregon, etc. For full par- 
ticulars address Bekins Household Shipping Co., 
Desk I, 96 Washington St., Chicago, 
































regarding our Weekly Subscription Plan. Something ne: 
AMERICAN POST-CARD CO., Dept. 8-7, Webster, Mass. 


RUGS 


MADE FROM 


-|}O0LD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning 
and pay express charges one way. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 


SALEM, MASS. 
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= Booklet Free. 
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Every Family 
Should 
Know 
It. 








FOOD 


(IMPORTED) 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS 
AND THE AGED. 


BENGER’S FOOD has certain wonderful quali- 


ties which no other food possesses. It is essentially 
and entirely different from any other food. In this 
difference lies its scientific superiority to all other 
foods. 7 

BENGER’S FOOD can be digested and absorbed 
by infirm and aged people whose digestive organs are 
so weakened that other foods cannot be retained 

It is superior to other foods in its invigorating and 
sustaining power because of its superior richness in 
nutritive elements and the peculiar condition in which 
they exist in the food. 

It is delicious and appetizing, thoroughly satisfying, 
and can be enjoyed and assimilated when other foods 
disa ee Ask your doctor about Benger’s Food. 

ow sample with /ormuda, free on request, 
to physicians only. Trial package to all on 


application. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, write to 


BENGER’S FOOD oo. Ltd., 
78 Hudson Street, New York City. 





Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole non 
















Coffee 


The Original 
Coffee Substitute 





A perfect substitute 
Stor Coffee, nadie a delicious coffee 
flavor and aroma. The only substitute 
building up the system which coffee 
breaks down. Made of the choicest bar- 
ley, malted and caramelized by Father 
Kneipp’ S own process, it has all the 
nutritive value of a pure malt tonic. 

§ Children grow rugged and rosy on it. 

¢ 

2 


80,000,000 Fa:kssse used i 


Europe Annually. 
i free sample sent on request. 













KNEIPP MALT FOOD COMPANY, 
Dept. B, 78 Hudson Street, New York. 
ta LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents. 
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Before buying a new range you owe it to 
yourself that you see our new style 


Bay State 







































wins the approval of the average 








fire top, Spacious Oven, 
Gas Attachment, etc. 


Rhode bint. BARSTOW STOVE CO,., *%sccr 


Send for Hlustrated Booklet. 


Beauty of design and lack of ornamentation give it a dignity that 


it has many special features——some of which are to be found on no 
other range made here in the East—which commend and pronounce 
it as a good and economical cooker. 


Some of these special features are: 
Fire Top, with which you can with one motion swing open 


Oven Rake and Oven Shelf Lock- 
ing Device, Oven Heat Indicator, Our Patent Tea Shelf, 














New England housewife. Then, too, 








Our New Patent Swing 


the entire 








If the “Bay State” Range or Furnace is not for sale in your town please write us. 














THAT DAINTY =. «FIVE CENTS 
MINT COVERED | 2° ¥) ee eS THE OUNCE 


CANDY tf : : Na AND IN 
COATED # //@ 3 54.105 
CHEWING 4 / fi \\~ AND 25% 
GUM €. | “PACKETS 
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send us ten cents for a sample packet. 
Retail storekeepers supplied by any wholesale 
druggist or confectioner. Jobbers supplied by 


the manufacturer ~ FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY Inc. 


Philadelphia, USA. 
>, Toronto, Canada F <A 





